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Joseph T. Goodwin in the ’60’s. 


James W. E. Townsend (Truthful 


James), in the early ’80’s. 


Bret Harte and Truthful James 


By Robert L. Fulton 


wittiest poems, Truthful James 

takes the floor and introduces him- 

self to an admiring world in these 
lines: 


[: ONE of Bret Harte’s earliest and 


“T reside at Table Mountain, and my 
name is Truthful James. 

I am not up to small deceit nor any 
sinful games; 

And I'll tell in simple language what 
I know about the row 


That broke up our society upon the 
Stanislow.” 


James appears, at intervals during 
the succeeding dozen years as re- 
porter, author and interpreter, speak- 
ing always in the first person, each 
effort different in manner and each of 
high excellence in its way. 

In his all too brief literary career 
he drops no hint as to his identity, 
but it is very evident that the poet in- 





William R. Gillis 


tended him to shine among the Ar- 
gonauts of California as one of the 
red-shirted brotherhood, made immor- 
tal by his pen. Harte himself gives 
no suggestion of biography, and yet 
he gives Truthful James a distinct in- 
dividuality, worthy a place alongside 
the characters created by Dickens, 
Cooper and Washington Irving. He 
reflects his surroundings most vividly 
and partakes of the pioneer life in a 
manner both wholesome and genuine. 
He sums up as a diamond in the rough 
a large-hearted, guileless child of na- 
ture, patient, generous and brave, with 
a regard for the realities and a humor 
that dominated him completely. He 
was a healthy animal with faults on a 
big scale, such as should go with his 
boisterous disposition and the turbu- 
lent times in which he lived. In con- 
stant contact with armed men, he rec- 
ognized danger as quickly as any one, 
but was ever ready to take a chance 
in fun or in earnest, and he measured 
the outcome with a practiced eye. He 
was no hypocrite, no caterer to the 
crowd, no fakir. He loved life and 
never let an opportunity go by. He 


shared his confidence with all comers, 
regardless of the conventionalities of 
polite society. He was nobody’s fool, 
and mingled, a welcome guest, in 
groups widely separated in interest 


and taste. He had a knock-about edu- 
cation which stood him in good stead, 
and take him all in all, he was a man 
of parts, a John Bunyan, unconverted; 
an original character, of great strength 
and fine consistency, with an artless 
method of moralizing all this own. 
That he makes no mention of his own 
lapses from the straight and narrow 
path is quite in keeping. He refers 
to those of his friends with an entire 
candor, taking them as a matter of 
course, and doubtless looked upon his 
own in the same indulgent way. 

He did not become addicted to 
prose, perhaps fortunately, but in 
Harte’s poems he shows the even tem- 
per and penetrating mind of the phil- 
osopher. Henry Childs Merwin, in 
his life of Harte, says: 

“*Plain Language from Truthful 
James’ is remarkable for the absolute- 
ly impartial attitude of the writer. He 
observes ‘The Heathen Chinee’ nei- 














Angels Camp, Calaveras County, Cal. 


ther from the locally prejudiced Cali- 


fornia point of view, nor from an ethi- 
cal or reforming point of view. His 
part is neither to approve nor condemn 
—but simply to state the fact as it is, 
not indeed with the coldness of an 
historian, but with the sympathy and 
insight of a poet.” 

Whoever he was in real life, it is 
certain that’ Truthful James was more 
than a passing acquaintance of Harte’s 
—although the latter nowhere gives 
the slightest intimation of the man 
he had in mind. A legend grew up, 
a little at a time, that James Norman 
Gillis, a pioneer miner operating near 
Table Mountain, was the original of 
the picture, and with no one to con- 
tradict it, the belief became general, 
much to Mr. Gillis’ dissatisfaction. He 
only heard of it after it had become 
rather widely spread, and he did not 
like it. It is easy to see how such 
things travel. Mr. Linscott, an am- 
iable farmer living near Tuttletown, 
stood a cross-examination by the 
writer quite patiently for awhile, then 
said: 

“When anybody like you comes 
along we tell him what we think he 


wants to know. I have told many peo- 
ple that Jim Gillis was Truthful 
James, and that my children went to 
school to Bret Harte in the little Tut- 
tletown schoolhouse, although I never 
saw Bret Harte in my life. He left 
here long before I came, if he was 
ever here at all.” 

Harte’s historians, Merwin, Clem- 
ens and Beaseley, were led to believe 
that Gillis was Truthful James, al- 
though his close friend, Pemberton, 
does not mention him as such, nor 
does Mark Twain, who associated 
with Harte just at the time when he 
was working up his materials for the 
poems in which he makes Truthful his 
model. Mark, who cabined with Gil- 
lis for four months, speaks of him in- 
timately, but never as Truthful James, 
nor at all in connection with Bret 
Harte. The truth is, there was no in- 
timacy between Harte and Gillis. 
Steve Gillis, the present owner of the 
Jackass Hill mines, tells the tale ex- 
actly. He says: 

“Bret Harte and my brother made 
but a very slight impression upon each 
other, and that not very favorable. 
Their intercourse began when Harte 
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James Norman Gillis in the ’80’s. 


limped along the road one hot after- 
noon while Jim was digging into a 
pocket of gold quartz he had just dis- 
covered, right by the wagon track. 
Harte was tired, sweaty and foot-sore. 
He was not dressed for the part, and 
his tight patent leather shoes were 
punishing him severely. He wore fine 
linen and a dressy suit, surmounted by 
a fashionable hat, the most unsuitable 
gear he could have found. After a 
few remarks, Jim led the way to his 
cabin and invited Harte to make him- 
self at home, which he did for a cou- 
ple of days. He said he was looking 
for a job as teacher, but had about 
made up his mind to give it up and 
~ try to get to the Bay. He had no 
money, and when he took the stage for 
Stockton, Jim loaned him twenty dol- 
lars and gave him a letter to me, as 
I was setting type in the National of- 
fice. He was a poor printer, never 
drawing down over ten dollars a week. 
The next time he saw. Jim was after 
his appointment'as Secretary of the 
United States Mine. Jim was talking 
with Judge Hardy, afterwards im- 


peached for treason, when Harte 
walked by. He spoke to Judge Hardy 
but took no notice of Jim. The slight 
piqued Jim, and he followed along to 
the Mint, where he demanded the pay- 
ment of the old loan. Harte assumed 
a lofty air and asked what the amount 
was, making a check for it. When 
Jim waked up to find himself dubbed 
‘Truthful James’ he was very angry, 
and did a lot of canvassing to stop it. 
Neither he nor Harte ever pretended 
it, and Jim resented being placed in 
that category.” 

Fred Sutton, of Sonora, a very in- 
timate friend of Gillis, says the mis- 
take occurred when Charley Parsons, 
another friend, gave a city reporter 
the materials for a write-up of the 
men of the mountains, in which he al- 
luded to Gillis as Truthful James. Mr. 
Sutton says: 

“T thought nothing of it at the time, 
but shortly afterwards a brother of 
mine visited me, and meeting Gillis, I 
said: ‘Hello, here comes Truthful 
James,’ and introduced him. He 
opened up on me with a tongue lash- 
ing, and wound up by saying, ‘Fred, 
I believe you are a friend of mine, but 
if I thought you meant that I would 
never forgive you. You know very 
well that I am not Truthful James. 
Bret Harte means Jim Townsend be- 
cause he’s the damndest liar in the 
mountains, and you know it. Charlie 
Parsons put that on me, and I won’t 
forget him.’ ” 

Following up this clue, the first in- 
quiry reached the wrong Mr. Parsons, 
who replied: “I don’t know Jim Gillis 
and never heard of Truthful James.” 

The proper Mr. Parsons said: “I 
don’t know how my friend Gillis came 
to be called Truthful James. I always 
thought it was a libel.” 

At the time of his death the Sonora 
Democrat said: “Jim Gillis came to 
California in 1850 and drifted to the 
mines. On Jackass Hill he built a 
cabin, in which he, Mark Twain, Pren- 
tice Mulford, Lyon Jim Townsend, 
and other brainy fellows fraternized. 
Gillis always positively denied that 
he was Truthful James of Table 
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Recent model of Bret Harte 


Mountain, passing that honor on to 
Townsend, a clever newspaper man 
who made lying a profession and a 
fine art.” 

Mr. Gillis was undoubtedly justified 
in passing the honor along to Town- 
send. The latter was just the man to 
impress such a one as Harte. He was 
a few years older, a brother printer 
as well as a writer, an original genius 
and an adventurer of class. He 
claimed to be a forty-niner, and a 
Townsend does appear in the list of 
Argonauts sailing from Boston and 


landing in San Francisco in October, 
1849, but no one could trace Jim back, 
and he did not try, so it carried little 
weight. He and Harte undoubtedly 
worked alongside each other at the 
case just after Harte came down from 
the mountains, and for him, at that 
time to put “Plain Language from 
Truthful James” and “The Society 
Upon the Stanislow” into the mouth 
of Jim Townsend seems the most natu- 
ral things in the world to the men 
who knew them both. 

One thing is certain, and that is that 
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Steve Gillis, Jackass Hill, California. 
The pistol at the left is one carried 
by Mark Twain all through the mines. 


Bret Harte never saw nor took part in 
the times of which he wrote so won- 
derfully. He got everything at sec- 
ond hand. By the time he came to 
California the age of romance had 
passed into history, and everything 
had settled down to a dull routine. 
The placer diggings had petered out 
‘and quartz mining had assumed but 
little importance. Farming was re- 
ceiving some encouragement, and 
manufactures were just beginning to 
attract capital. Journalism was at a 
low ebb, and the magazines came 
later. James King of William had only 
recently been murdered for his sup- 
port of law and order, and the outlook, 
from a literary standpoint, was 
gloomy. Harte himself drew the pic- 
ture. In “Bohemian Days” he says: 

“The press was sober, materialistic, 
practical—when not severely admoni- 
tory of existing evils; the few smaller 
papers that indulged in levity were 
considered libelous and improper. 
Fancy was displaced by heavy arti- 
cles on the revenues of the State, and 
inducements to the investment of capi- 
al. Local news was placed under an 
implied censorship, which suppressed 


everything that might tend to discour- 
age or caution capital. Episodes of 
romantic lawlessness or pathetic in- 
stances of mining life were carefully 
edited—with the comment that these 
things belonged to the past, and that 
life and property were now as safe in 
San Francisco as in New York or Lon- 
don. Wonder-loving visitors in quest 
of scenes characteristic of the civili- 
zation were coldly snubbed with this 
assurance.” 

Under conditions such as _ these, 
with none of the inspiring influences 
which would have appealed so strong- 
ly to his imagination, we can imagine 
the brilliant Bret Harte turning to his 
young men associates and listening 
with eager ears to their tales of the 
Argonauts, still fresh in their memo- 
ries. He had seen just enough of the 
mountains and mines to inflame his 
imagination, and with ample time and 
an unoccupied mind he was hungry for 
more. Mr. Roman, the founder of the 
Overland Monthly of which Harte was 
the first editor, often said, and he re- 
peated it when interviewed at the 
time of Harte’s death: 

“IT don’t believe Harte ever served 
in the mines. I have seen interviews 
with men who said they knew him in 
Jimtown, but I never could place him 
in any mining camp. He may have 
walked through the mines somewhere; 
I think it quite possible he did. He 
was not a man to go to work or rustle 
around and mix with the miners. He 
was a dandy: a dainty man: too much 
like a woman to rough it in the mines. 
He wanted everything just so. I fur- 
nished him far more materials about 
the mines than he ever gathered him- 
self. I sold books through the mines 
from Shasta to Mariposa from ’51 on 
for several years.” 

Apropos of the belief of Mr. Roman 
and Steve Gillis that he had only 
glimpses of the Sierras, Harte’s story 
of the avalanche carrying The Three 
Truants down the mountain-side, in 
the course of which: “They seemed to 
be going through a thicket of under- 
brush, but Provy Smith knew they 
were the tops of pine trees,” shows 








The Stanislaus River below Jackass Hill. 


how innocent he was of mountain lore. 
An avalanche sweeps trees before it 
like straws, breaking them off or 
bending them to the ground, never 
gliding along gracefully among the 
branches. Similarly, his iaulty geo- 
graphy and fictitious names show that 
he knew but little about the country. 
That he owed much to Truthful James 
is very evident, though he gives him 
no credit. The man mentioned by so 
many as being the original was James 
W. E. Townsend, who, himself, ad- 
mitted the soft impeachment. He had 
every qualification, and was consid- 
ered the genuine James by all of the 
old residents along the Mother Lode. 
Steve Gillis knew him well, and says: 

“We _ stuck. type together on the 
Golden Era in 1859. He came to Cali- 
fornia when he was about  twenty- 
three years of age, though he claimed 
to be thirty-five. That was one of his 
foibles, always pretending to great 
age. He came around the Horn in a 
clipper ship, and claimed that she 
had been chased by the Alabama in 
the South Atlantic Ocean. He was in 
the Indian Mutiny, and took gold from 


the British. He lived in Sonora off 
and on, working as type-setter, re- 
porter and editor, and started a few 
papers himself. He was a great poser 
—and would enjoy nothing better than 
to be known as Truthful James. He 
had a rude wit and a demonstrative 
manner which brought him to the front 
in every crowd.” 

William R. Gillis, another brother 
of James, in a letter dated Tuttletown, 
Nineteen Fourteen, says: 

“When I became acquainted with 
Jim Townsend, in the neighborhood of 
sixty years ago, those who were most 
intimate with him speculated as to 
whether he was thirty or three hun- 
dred years old. From his own ac- 
counts of his journeyings and experi- 
ences, up and down and around the 
world, many were led to believe that 
he lived contemporaneously with the 
Wandering Jew, some expressing the 
belief that he was that unhappy indi- 
vidual himself. But later that sur- 
mise proved incorrect, as he died in 
ninety-five or six. He was the origi- 
nal of Bret Harte’s Truthful James. 
His last venture was the Homer In- 
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Joaquin Miller in camp in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 


dex. He guaranteed it to be the 
highest paper on earth, altitude thir- 
teen thousand feet. Among the sam- 
ples of his style I remember: 

“Tt is so dark in the Table Moun- 
tain Tunnel that a piece of charcoal 
looks white.’ 

“Our townsmen are complaining 
about mosquitoes. Friends, if you 
want to see mosquitoes, go up to 
Alaska. They are so thick up there 
that you can swing a pint cup through 
the air and catch a quart.’ 

“*A tramp stole a pair.of pants off 
a scarecrow in a corn field. A swarm 
of hornets had built a nest in their 
broadest part, and when he tried them 
on he got out of them in one time and 
two motions.’ . 

“*Some of the butchers were brag- 
ging about their fat cattle when Lou 
Dean said: ‘Why, boys, I have a steer 
down in my pasture, and he is so fat 
that when he lies down and breathes 
on the grass I can cut the timothy and 
use the stalks for candles.’ ” 

Joseph T. Goodman, the patron of 


Mark Twain, writes from Alabama: 
“T first knew Jim Townsend in 1858 
when I was a compositor on the 
Golden Era. He drifted in one day, 
claiming to have been first mate on a 
sailing craft he had just left after 
sailing the seven seas for years. He 





St. Ann’s Church, Columbia, a few 
miles east of Table Mourtain. Truth- 
ful James was married in this church. 
The ground was immensely rich, and 


‘the miners dug out the gravel right up 


to the edge of the graves, and it is said 
that some miners were caught tunnel- 
ing under them. 
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Mark Twain 


may have worked with Bret Harte, 
for I went East in August, 1859, and 
when I returned, Harte was learning 
to set type at my old case. The next 
I knew of Jim he held a case on the 
Enterprise in Virginia City, Nevada, 
for some years. On May 1, 1864, he 
married Lizzie Lindsay, a_ beautiful 
girl from Dayton, Nevada. Lizzie 
and he quarreled and separated, and 
I don’t remember seeing him-again un- 
til I met him in Carson in 1888. He 
was a native of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. I am positive of that, for 
he used to boast repeatedly of having 


thrashed Thomas Bailey Aldrich when 


they were schoolmates there. This 
would show that he was about Al- 
drich’s age, and he was born in 1836, 
though Townsend always claimed to 


be an antediluvian. He had a wonder- 
ful gift of original expression, and was 
about the biggest liar I ever knew.” 
The reader can imagine the effect 
upon one of Harte’s disposition of his 
association with a roysterer like Town- 
send—a world traveler, who knew 
every country and every people, a 
free lance in all matters intellectual, 
a natural entertainer, with an eye for 
the picturesque in man and nature. He 
must have afforded the young writer 
a stimulating companionship, almost 
an inspiration. With no settled aim 
in life, and none of the high literary 
associations which came later, what 
more natural than that Harte should 
pattern Truthful James after the bois- 
terous, talkative boomer, bursting with 
epigrams, with pithy anecdotes and 
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bizarre comparisons, with no rever- 
ence for anything in this world or the 
other two? 

That Harte was able to develop 
such materials into the marvelous 
tales that he gave to the world seems 
even more wonderful than it would 
have been for him to write them from 
his own observation. That he re- 
quired some such companionship is 
shown by the fact that later on he 
tried the same methods upon the Con- 
tinental, the New Englander and the 
British, with but partial success. That 
he concealed the sources upon which 
he drew was characteristic of the man. 

It is not easy to fix the extent of 
his relationship with Townsend, but it 
is reasonable to suppose that they 
spent more than a little time together. 
Both had recently been over the same 
ground in the interior; both were en- 
gaged in journalism, with ambition as 
writers; both were bachelors, with idle 
time on their hands. 

Aside from any distinction reflected 
by his more gifted associates, Town- 


send had a most interesting personal- 
ity. It is no injustice, not even a re- 
flection, at this late day, to give a 
true account of Mr. Townsend and to 


picture him as he really was. If he 
could be consulted, nothing would 
‘ please him better than to contribute to 
the gayety of nations in the manner he 
is made to do in the comments of his 
former associates. He would demand 
no apology from those who paint him 


as he really was in order to set his- 
tory straight. In his lifetime no one 
was readier than he to enlighten his 
hearers upon his own idiosyncracies 
and adventures. Life seemed one long 
joke to him, and Rabelais himself 
never was quicker to see its grotesque 
side. He was usually mellow by the 
time evening came, but never morose 
or dull. No one ever saw him dis- 
couraged or heard him complain. He 
became very deaf toward the last, and 
said in cheerful tones: “The damned 
old ears have lost their draft.” 

During the early eighties he was as- 
sociated with the writer in Nevada, 
and at that time he was obsessed with 
the flying machine. Long before it 
came into use he dwelt by the hour 
upon the wonders it was to perform, 
carrying passengers and mails, pick- 
ing up loads of merchandise, car and 
all, razing cities and sinking ships 
in time of war were to be only parts 
of the day’s work. 

One sunny summer morning a mod- 
ern Yuba Bill straightened his single- 
line over the backs of his ten mule 
team, and started his wagon train for 
the new gold camp of Bodie, two hun- 
dred miles from the railroad. High 
up on the seat beside him was perched 
Truthful James, wide awake as ever, 
shouting his “Good-bye, boys” to the 
early birds along the sidewalk. The 
outfit disappeared in the dust of the 
desert, and he was seen no more in 
Washoe. 
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This being the Panama-Pacific Exposition year, in which 
everything of merit in California is being reviewed before the 
world, the management of Overland Monthly has decided to 
republish in its pages the stories and poems that made the 
magazine famous through the genius of Bret Harte. He was 
its first editor, and it was his keen discernment and originality 
which gave the contents of the magazine that touch of the 
spirit of the West, and especially of California, which made it 
distinctive and enkindled the enthusiasm of discerning readers 
the world around. These early contributions of his cover sev- 
eral years; they will be published monthly in the order in 
which they appeared, beginning with the first issue of Over- 
land Monthly, July, 1868. 


To a Sea-Bird 
By Bret Harte 


Sauntering hither on listless wings, 
Careless vagabond of the sea, 

Little thou heedest the surf that sings, 

The bar that thunders, the shale that rings— 
Give me to keep thy company. 


Little thou hast, old friend, that’s new, 
Storms and wrecks are old things to thee; 
Sick am I of these changes, too; 
Little to care for, little to rne— 
I on the shore, and thou on the sea. 


All of thy wanderings, far and near, 
Bring thee at last to shore and me; 

All of my journeyings end them here, 

This our tether, must be our cheer— 
I on the shore, and thou on the sea. 


Lazily rocking on ocean’s breast, 

Something in common, old friend, have we; 
Thou on the shingle seek’s thy nest, 
I to the waters look for rest— 

I on the shore, and thou on the sea. 
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World's Advance Shown in Exhibits 


By Bently Palmer 


Illustrations by Courtesy of Standard Oil Bulletin. 


does the Exposition represent, 

what flaming progress does this 

giant exposition predicate, the best 
answer is, perhaps, that it foreshad- 
ows an era of marvelous forms of in- 
tercommunication and of transporta- 
tion. Since the Exposition opened, on 
February 20th, the first telephone mes- 
sage across the continent passed be- 
tween Mayor Mitchell of New York 
and Mayor Rolph of San Francisco. 
The conversation was made possible 
by many improvements in electrical 
installation, one of the improvements 
being the marvelous audion amplifier 
which relays telephone messages. 
Many electrical. experts are of the 
opinion that it is only a question of 
time, and possibly of a very short time 
when men will be able to utilize the 
wireless for the long distance tele- 
phone. The utility of the present long 
distance telephone passes the bounds 
of comprehension. It is one of the 
important discoveries since man has 
been upon the earth. 

At the time of the great exposition 
in St. Louis the aeroplane was com- 
paratively new to the world, and yet 
in the brief space of ten years the 
aerial motor has become a tremendous 
agent in the most fearful conflict ever 
waged. Since the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition the utility of the automo- 
bile has been developed until it is to- 
day a tremendous factor in the indus- 
trial life of the country. The era of 
the motor truck is here, and it, too, 
is a formidable agent in warfare. 
Throughout the nation the automobile 


|: ONE inquires what striking epoch 


‘ics, will bear favorable 


is becoming almost a part of the rail- 
road. Automobile freight and passen- 
ger lines are serving as feeders to the 
railroads, bringing otherwise remote 
country districts into direct touch with 
the world’s markets. Of such vast 
importance is the motor truck industry 
that it is given recognition by a sepa- 
rate building at the Exposition. 

In the domain of education the 
world has advanced as rapidly. Child- 
ren are taught more and more to think 
and to execute for themselves. In art 
American painters are producing work 
which, in the opinion of notable crit- 
comparison 
‘with the many masterpieces of the Old 
World. But there is another form of 
art which finds distinct expression in 
the Exposition. Indeed, several of the 
greatest American and European art 
critics declare that there is revealed 
in San Francisco the birth of a new 
ideal in American art. The revolu- 
tion exists in the Exposition itself, 
in the wonderful co-ordination of its 
architecture, sculpture and landscaping 
—and one might also add in the co- 
ordination of two other notable fea- 
tures, that of the night illumination 
and the marvelous use of colors upon 
the vast exhibit palaces. The fairy- 


‘land produced by the exquisite en- 


semble of the color, illumination, 
sculpture and landscaping, will no 
doubt have its effect in more beautiful 
cities, parks, public buildings and pri- 
vate homes throughout the United 
States. At the World’s Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago sculpture was 
freely used as a form of outdoor deco- 
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ration, and there followed throughout 

the country a growing appreciation of 

its surpassing decorative value when 

employed in conjunction with great ar- 

chitectural works. Since the wonder- 

ful world’s Columbian Exposition, 

more and more attention at each suc- 

4 ceeding exposition has been devoted 

£ fio not only to sculpture but to the adorn- 

wall X= If ment of public buildings and of cities. 
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The great exposition at Chicago 
marked a Renaissance in American ar- 
chitecture, and now it does not seem 
too much to predict that the even more 
beautiful Exposition at San Francisco 
will be followed by a recognition of 
the aesthetic effect produced through 
the marvelous co-relation of architec- 
ture, sculpture, color and landscaping. 

Is it too much to expect that we may 
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see whole cities bound together in a 
wonderful color scheme? And if such 
a result may not be accounted as one 
of the world’s most notable achieve- 
ments, what phase of an art so uniyer- 
sal in its application that it may be 
employed to render their homes and 
cities more beautiful may constitute 
an achievement ? 

In their exhibits the world’s nations 
display the products in which they ex- 
cel. Grouped in eleven huge exhibit 
palaces are the examples of the art, 
Science and industry of the forty-two 
nations officially participating, while 
further displays are presented by in- 
dividuals or groups of individuals 
from every civilized country. The 
eleven palaces are those devoted to 
Fine Arts, Education and Social 
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Economy, Agriculture, Food Products, 
Mines and Metallurgy, Transportation, 
Manufactures, Varied Industries, Ma- 
chinery and Horticulture. The art ex- 
hibit is notable. From Europe has 
come an especially fine collection, em- 
bracing a loan collection of many 
paintings of the old masters. The 
French exhibit in the Fine Arts Pal- 
ace is the finest ever shown in the 
United States. Among the foreign ar- 
tists represented are Bonheur, Corot, 
Millet, Velasquez, Reynolds, Romney, 
Tissot, Gainsborough and others. In 
the galleries given to American artists 
is aroom for John S. Sargent, a James 
McNeil Whistler room, displaying the 
vivid and beautiful pyrotechnics of 
that Bernard Shaw among artists; the 
late William Keith, master of Califor- 
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nia landscape, also has a 
room, and also Joseph Pennell, 
the foremost etcher of the day. 
Other famous Americans rep- 
resented by special rooms are 
Frank Duveneck, William M. 
Chase, Childe Hassam, Gari 
Melchers, Alson Skinner 
Clark. In the Palace of Fine 
Arts the visitor becomes im- 
pressed with the frequent ver- 
satility of men of genius. Rob- 
ert Fulton, inventor of the 
steamship, is shown to have 
been an artist of note, engrav- 
ings by Paul Revere are dis- 
played, and also sculptures by 
Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor 
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of the telegraph. Had not this 
famous man become discour- 
aged when starting out in life 
he would assuredly have been 
known as a great sculptor. A 
section shows the historical 
development of art in Amer- 
ica. In the Palace of Fine 
Arts you note the influence of 
foreign schools upon Ameri- 
can art, and also of the action 
of American art upon Euro- 
pean and other schools. Our 
inspirations have passed 
across the oceans. But the 
Palace of Fine Arts is in it- 
self an inspiration, a temple 
worthy to hold the works of 
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the artists of the day. In 
the Palace of Liberal Arts 
behold the Audion Ampli- 
fier, most extraordinary of 
innovations, and not more 
imposing than a suit case, 
which, as has already been 
mentioned, plays a_ great 
part in the transcontinental 
telephone. On the opening 
day of the Exposition, thou- 
sands of persons upon the 
grounds heard the voice of 
President Wilson as he 
spoke into a telephone at 
Washington. By the use of 
the “amplifier” the Presi- 
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lays across the continent. fs SCULPTOR 
In the Liberal Arts Pal- » 
ace, too, the government 
makes a noteworthy exhibit 
of that most enduring and 
useful of engineering works 
—the Panama Canal; color 
photography, an invention 
of the present era, which is 
being rapidly developed, 
flashes the brilliant hues of 
nature into the permanent 
vecords of the camera; ar- 
tificial limbs of such utility 
that the wearer has almost 
the full use of the fingers, 
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are exhibited. The United States Gov- 
ernment here occupies a fourth of the 
entire floor space of the huge struc- 
ture. The operation of the various 
State departments, including those of 
the Treasury, War, Navy, Commerce, 
Civil Service Commission, Department 
of State and the Commission of Fine 
Arts are shown. 

Those who have followed the work 
of the American Red Cross Society 
will have an especial interest in its 
display. Models show the methods of 
applying first aid to the injured, field 
camps and hospital equipments, and 
disclose the methods taken by the so- 
ciety to remove unsanitary conditions 
and the spread of disease. 

Classified as among the Liberal 
Arts exhibits, though on the “Zone,” 
is a marvelous working model of the 
Panama Canal. The exhibition covers 
five acres of ground. Its main feature 
is a huge topographical map of the 
Panama Canal Zone, giving a complete 
ocean to ocean perspective, such as 
one might obtain from an aeroplane. 
Through the center of this giant relief 
map, on which the tropical foliage of 
Panama, the streams and lakes of the 
Canal Zone are reproduced, runs a re- 
production of the Canal itself. Tiny 
vessels seemingly proceed under their 
own steam to the locks, but in reality 
by magnets beneath the water. You 
watch the miniature craft passing from 
ocean to ocean, from a movable plat- 
form situated high above the map, 
and making a complete ‘circuit of the 
five acre display in twenty-three min- 
utes. At each of the theatre chairs 
upon the platform is a telephone trans- 
mitter, through which you may hear 
a lecture describing each object of in- 
terest as you pass it. A startling im- 
pression one gets of the trip is a mat- 
ter of psychology. When first you 
take a seat on the platform, you are 
looking simply at a vast colored model 
of the Panama Canal Zone, with its 
miniature mountains, rivers, lakes, 
lighthouses, steamers, wireless tele- 
graph towers in operation and distant 
vistas. But as you look longer and 
longer, the mountains seem to rise, 


the colors of the panoramas give the 
effect of mists, the distances become 
increased, parts of the map hundreds 
of feet away seem hundreds of miles. 
You watch the tiny craft and locomo- 
tives as one gazes from the top of a 
mountain. You feel that you are real- 
ly looking at the canal itself. You 
leave the great enclosure with a little 
gasp of wonder and surprise. 

In the great Palace of Food Pro- 
ducts the visitor learns of new meth- 
ods not only in cooking and preparing 
foods, but the means taken by various 
regions, the great State of Washington 
among others to produce food—Wash- 
ington notably to increase the supply 
of fish. 

A fish hatchery is shown in opera- 
tion. The salmon is revealed in all 
the stages of its life, from the spawn 
until it is delivered to the cannery. 
Dozens of tanks containing living fish 
of many species are shown. There 
are also trays containing the fry sal- 
mon from the time it develops from 
the spawn until it becomes a minnow. 
One marvels at the resourcefulness 
of nature, and also at the supreme vi- 
tality of the breed which attains de- 
velopment from such fragile begin- 
nings. The Food Products Palace is, 
indeed, popular with women visitors. 
It is even more popular with the men. 
It is a Paradise for the children. A 
young San Francisco lad, lured by the 
glories of the fair, ran away from 
home and secured a job on the Zone. 
In the Palace of Food Products he 
managed every day to pick up enough 
to make three solid meals. Such a 
boy eats the dishes of all the world. 
He becomes a cosmopolite in menus 
with no bills to pay nor waiters to tip. 
He eats enchiladas, tortillos, tamales 
from Mexico, Han Far cake from Can- 
ton, Hebrew matzos and noodles, Sen 
Pei or tea cakes from Japan, Perosky 
and Vereneke from Russia, and innu- 
merable other dishes to delight a far 
more exacting critic than a small boy. 
If he wishes something in Southern 
style he may get from a smiling, ex- 
pansive mammy, corn pone, corn 
bread and hoe cake. In the Food Pro- 
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ducts Palace is a three story flour mill 
in operation, and you mitay see the 
cooks of all nations. Without the ef- 
forts of the types they represent, king- 
doms would fall, dynasties perish 
from the earth. If the cooks of the 
world went on a strike the European 
war would come to a standstill. In 
this palace the latest cooking devices, 
including fireless cookers, are dis- 
played on an elaborate scale. The 
toreign nations have made wonderful 
exhibits here. Argentine, Spain, Italy, 
France, Cuba, Japan, Greece, Great 
Britain and Portugal make elaborate 
displays. One of the finest of the 
Japanese exhibits is a tea garden with 
tea plants, and the pickers reproduced 
with a fidelity that makes them seem 
teal. In this palace also are shown 
a thousand steps in the preparation of 
food. 

Another marvel is the mighty Palace 
of Transportation. Here are vast and 
comprehensive displays of the great 
railroad and steamship companies. 


Here we behold huge Mogul locomo- 
tives, giant electric engines, the air- 
ship that first flew over the Panama 


Canal Zone, trolley lines, switch- 
boards, insulating cloths and papers, 
sections of transcontinental liners, 
showing the actual size and furnish- 
ings of their first, second and third 
cabin rooms. Hundreds of models of 
steamships attract the eye, an espe- 
cially interesting model being that of 
the Brittanic, Great Britain’s hugest 
passenger carrier, a vessel of 50,000 
tons. The epochs of transportation 
are exalted. An early Wells-Fargo 
coach that carried passengers and 
treasures across the Western plains 
before the railroad came suggests the 
historic contest between the painted 
warrior and the daring stage drivers. 
The automobile exhibit is a drawing 
card. In one section of the building 
skilled mechanics assemble an auto- 
mobile before your very eyes. So 
rapidly is the machine put together 
that you do not wonder why there are 
so many autos. The work goes hum- 
ming. Each mechanic performs a dif- 
ferent task. Each has to finish his 


‘most persuaded he is 
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part within a given time, for the ma- 
chine travels along a runway, and each 
of its parts must be assembled by the 
time it reaches a certain point in its 
course, when the next man does his 
portion. And almost miraculously the 
whizz wagon is completed. In Trans- 
portation Palace, too, you find a 
United States railroad mail car, with 
a crew of Uncle Sam’s most efficient 
men in charge. In another portion of 
the Palace is a giant globe, the world 
in miniature, with the routes of a 
great railroad system shown on its ex- 
terior. By an ingenious method of 
lighting the visitor may follow the 
train from San Francisco to St. Louis. 
Inside the globe is a series of illumi- 
nated panoramas of interesting places 
along the line, while the vault of the 
sphere is illuminated with lights that 
twinkle like stars. The visitor is al- 
beneath the 
heavens. But the marvels of the Pal- 
ace of Transportation may only be 
hinted. The operation of giant loco- 
motives is shown, the exterior cover- 
ings being frequently removed so that 
one may see just how the steel horse 
operates internally. All in all, the 
amazing, whizzing, moving exhibits 
thrill every visitor. When Vincent As- 
tor, idling with his bride up the Paci- 
fic coast in his palatial yacht, the 
Norma, finally dropped anchor off the 
Esplanade, he made a bee line for the 
Palace of Transportation, visited the 
cabs of the great locomotives, pulled 
the throttles and asked questions of 
the experts in charge that would have 
entitled a division train master to 
promotion. 

The. Palace of Mines is a wonder. 
One of its most interesting and most 
appropriate feature is a coal mine be- 
neath the floor of the Palace. The 
visitor in descending the shaft feels 
the thrill that accompanies the descent 
into a real mine. One feels himself 
sinking toward the center of the earth 
with only a cable to prevent the car 
from plunging thousands of feet be- 
low. The mine, as a matter of fact, is 
below the level of San Francisco Bay, 
for the ground upon which the Palace 
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stands was dredged in from the har- 
bor. Once in the mine you behold 
all features of a mine’s equipment, 
including drilling rigs, coal cars, min- 
ers’ lamps and miners at work. The 
various features of the equipment are 
provided by large mining corporations 
and represent the last word in the 
methods employed in mining. Life 
savers, too, are shown at work. Boom! 
That is an explosion! Gongs ring, an 
ambulance dashes to the portals of the 
palace, and a crew of life savers, clad 
in non-combustible suits, with faces 
protected against deadly gases, rush 
to the mine to save the lives of the 
victims imprisoned far beneath the 
earth. The scene is dramatic, and it 
draws the crowd. Thousands who do 
not know the daily program imagine 
an accident and follow those who are 
rushing to the mine. 

If you have a boy who is interested 
in mining take him to the Palace of 
Mines. He will see the great electro- 
lytic refiner reproduced in miniature, 
their 
complex ores by every practical 
method used—dry and wet; he will get 
a wonderful vision of the possibilities 
of the mining industry, of its fascina- 
tion, of the vast mineral wealth of the 
United States and of many other 
lands. 

One could not make a complete in- 
spection of all the exhibit palaces in 
six weeks, and it would take an ency- 
clopedia to describe them. If you 
were to spend five minutes at each ex- 
hibit it would take you two years and 
three months to view the marvels on 
display at San Francisco. There are 
in the main palaces alone forty-seven 
miles of aisles. Thus the reader will 
pardon a more abridged description of 
the Palace of Horticulture than its 
merit deserves. The building is to- 
day the eighth wonder of the world. 
It is surmounted by a colossal dome 
of opalescent glass 186 feet in height 
and 152 feet in diameter. Beneath the 
dome is a vast conservatory—a section 
of tropical jungle. Cuban Royal palms 
65 to 75 feet in height, Royal Creole 
palms 50 to 60 feet in height, rise like 


lead and zinc separated from 
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giant hairbell ferns; their delicate 
fronds are as exquisite in detail as the 
traceries of hoar frost upon a winter’s 
window. In the shelter of the palms 
rare tropical shrubs, plants from the 
far corners of the world, brilliant flow- 
ers and strange exotic growth trans- 
port the visitor to a new realm. 

Opening into the prodigious conser- 
vatory, huge enough to contain the 
greatest palms that ever grew, are four 
lesser conservatories. Here are rare 
orchids from the dark forests of the 
Philippines, the Strait Settlements, and 
from the tangled jungles of Borneo. In 
other parts of the palace is illustrated 
the commercial side of the fruit indus- 
try, showing all steps in the manipula- 
tion of the product from orchard to 
consumer. Japan has an interesting 
fruit display. Americans show a can- 
ning factory in operation. Nearby, or- 
anges are boxed and crated and sent 
to any address you wish. Also in the 
palace are roses, the rarest in all the 
world, entered in the International 
Rose Growers’ Contest, with a prize of - 
$1,000 for the grower who originates 
the finest new rose. Among the con- 
testants are growers from France, Ger- 
many, Scotland, Ireland, England and 
the United States. 

In the Palace of Education across 
the Avenue of Palms, you will see 
classes of school children reciting. 
Other children are in the palace, too; . 
sick or ailing little ones at the office 
of the United States Health Bureau, 
brought by their parents to receive at- 
tention from the Federal physicians in 
charge. One mother came with her 
child a thousand miles to secure treat- 
ment from the Government physicians. 
Daily hundreds of children are brought 
to this exhibit. It is the expression 
of a new thought in public work; it 
heralds the day when the movement 
inaugurated by the United States to 
care for its future citizens will find 
expression, among other ways in the 
appointment of a resident physician 
for every great public school in the 
United States. The Department of 
Immigration, on the other hand, shows 
the care which is taken of the immi- 
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grant and his family. In the Philip- 
pine section we learn with what amaz- 
ing success the Government has edu- 
cated its Filipino wards. Another of 
the absorbing exhibits in the Educa- 
tion Palace is that of the Rockefeller 
foundation. Here are shown, among 
other features, the steps taken by the 
Rockefeller foundation to eradicate the 
hookworm in the South. In the past 
three years, through the efforts of the 
foundation, more than one million 
cases of hookworm have been cured, 
and the former patients, no longer 
without vigor and shiftless, approach 
the tasks of life with new confidence 
and energy. All these features lead 
to a single goal: The keynote of the 
Palace of Education and of the whole 
Exposition is social service. A fam- 
ous motto, originated by Commodore 
Vanderbilt, has been altered. “The 
Public Be Pleased,” is the shibboleth 
of to-day. More and more are the 
schools and other agencies dedicated 
to the education of children. One can 
hardly realize how extensive is the 


wonderful work accomplished in this 
field. 

But we have almost omitted to touch 
upon the thundering Palace of Machin- 
ery! Here giant motors, huge engines, 


great presses, turbines, pumps and 
endless batteries of other modern me- 
chanical devices employed in the 
world’s industrial conflict are exhibited 
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in operation. One of the most valu- 
able of all is the Diesel engine, cap- 
able of propelling the largest steam- 
ship through the ocean. Already the 
ship without the smoke stacks is mak- 
ing its appearance on all seas. Whether 
or not it will supplant the steamer as 
the steamer has supplanted the wind- 
jammer no one may yet predict with 
certainty. 

And now to another building. Do 
not neglect to visit the Palace of Ag- 
riculture. It is far from being dry or 
prosaic. It holds some of the most 
interesting, and, of course, necessary 
exhibits ever shown at a world’s ex- 
position. Here you see the world of 
agriculture in epitome; here you see 
the basis of all life; here you learn 
not only what the United States has 
accomplished in agriculture, but what 
the Argentine, Australia, New Zealand 
and other far away lands are achieving 
that the earth may yield more boun- 
tifully of her harvest. Hundreds of 
agricultural implements, which operate 
with almost human intelligence, are 
shown, among them being a seeder, 
‘which selects the seed for the soil, de- 
posits it and covers the earth. 

And at this the most surpassing of 
expositions, you learn how closely are 
the nations related, and that a great 
invention, a wonderful work of art, or 
the production of the best potato grown 
is a work for all humanity. 








Emperor Norton | 


By Fred Emerson Brooks 


Monarch by choice of the Golden West, 

Usurper by right of his own behest, 

What though his reign was a world-wide jest— 
This wise old Emperor Norton— 

There never was monarch so kindly as he, 

So lordly in rags, democratic and free, 

With never a battle on land or sea— 
Our good old Emperor Norton. 


His soldierly dress we can never forget, 
With its tarnished and old-fashioned epaulette, 
A white plug hat with a side rosette— 
One suit had Emperor Norton— 
With a monster cane as a regal mace, 
Entwined with the serpent that tempted the race, 
This monarch of mystery held his place, 
Majestical Emperor Norton. 


Exacting no bounty but moderate need, 
While the light of his life was an excellent creed, 
For he never had done an ignoble deed, 
This raggedy Emperor Norton. 
There never was tribute more modestly laid, 
By banker and merchant more willingly paid, 
And never were titles more cheerfully made 
Than those by Emperor Norton. 


All men are usurpers somewhat in their way, 
But the high and the lowly acknowledged his sway, 
And even the children would pause in their play 
With greetings for Emperor Norton. 
No King ever ruled better people, I vow— 
Those old San Franciscans were peers, anyhow— 
For none but the noble would smilingly bow 
To a mock-regal Emperor Norton. 
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In Marceau’s Cabin 


By Alex Gardiner 


ceau’s “night letter” made me 

smile, for he had thriftily sent 

the full fifty words for his 
money; but I fairly chuckled at its 
meaning, which exactly fitted but 
three—Trackin’ snow. Come. 

A tracking snow! Jules had prom- 
ised to wire from Cedar Spur when he 
judged the weather signs propitious; 
but I had not hoped for a tracking 
snow so early; and now it seemed im- 
possible—looking from office win- 
dows, through warm, foggy rain, down 
on a ridiculous throng of scurrying um- 
brellas. But from Seattle eastward 
into the Cascades temperature—civi- 
lization, too, in a sense—varies in- 
versely as the square of the altitude; 
and that rises. 

I called up Schuller, who was to 
accompany me on this hunt; his big 
voice boomed over the wires: “Should 
say I can be ready! Meet you at the 
depot.” 

Joyously rough-garbed and gun- 
burdened, we caught an early morning, 
fussy little train, which jolted us by 
nine o’clock into Cedar Spur, where 
Marceau or his pardner, Ben Otway, 
was to meet us. Neither was on hand; 
but the storekeeper knew something. 

“Oh, you’re Mr. Boman,” he said. 
“Why, Ben isn’t up there right now. 
He was down and took out some hunt- 
ers up to Fir Lake; but Jules, he aimed 
to be in to-day. He sent that wire to 
you down by Joe Pew, and a list of 
stuff he wants. It’s all ready; but he 
hasn’t showed up yet. You just wait 
around, though, gentlemen; Jules’ll 
breeze in before long.” 

But waiting around ill suited the 
mood of two office slaves unchained on 
a tracking snow—a tracking snow in 


[Te WORDING of old Mar- 


the middie of the open season. The 
Lord had given it; and with three 
hours’ “chinook” the Lord might take 
it away. We took that view of it, and 
descending upon the local liveryman, 
readily convinced him that we thought 
aright and had five dollars. 

As he was cranking Cedar Spur’s 
one automobile, the storekeeper came 
running with two lusty cans of to- 
bacco of a brand notoriously power- 
ful. “Jules might not want to come 
down right away,” he explained, 
“once you’re up there; and he might 
get along if he run plumb out of any- 
thing else of his list, but not without 
this; so if you can take it—— 

“Give us a bunch of cigars, too,” 
laughed Schuller. We had little to 
carry besides our rifles. 

The machine rolled us merrily up 
beyond the last logging outpost, then 
churned and wallowed through the few 
miles farther of alleged road. Thence 
we must walk, by rough pack trail, 
winding up and around the base of a 
timbered great mountain, for both Ot- 
way and Marceau, as a side issue to 
their serious business of trapping, 
hunting and some guiding of favored 
ones, were homesteaders, bucking a 
corporation land grant for their richly 
forested claims. 

It was a hard climb for soft men; 
but our hearts were light as our pack- 
sacks. When leveler stretches allowed 
him to breathe, Schuller lifted up the 
voice that was of the Teutonic portion 
of his mixed inheritance and poured 
down the dark aisles of fire and hem- 
locks a melodious jumble of rag-time 
foolishness and German solemn song, 
until I, too, must carol a little, ani 
both of us cackled at the absurd anti- 
climax, for I am-no songbird. 


o 
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Beyond the snowline we were im- 
peded slightly, and for the last two 
miles the flakes were thickly falling, 
dimming the failing daylight; but we 
could still make out the trail when we 
came into Marceau’s clearing, and the 
cabin loomed black before us, an oc- 
casional spark flickeding above the 
flue of the great stone fire place, and, 
fronting us, a cheery fire glow from 
window and open door. 

Jules was at home, then. I thought 
a big, hungry thought of his biscuits 
and his venison. In the schoolboy 
humor that had pervaded the whole 
trip I signed to Schuller; and we 
sneaked in the soft, new snow to the 
doorway; then I leaped the step, and 
with a foolish great yell, landed square 
on the threshold. 

As if to the jar of this boisterous 
entrance, the dimly burning logs on 
the hearth rolled together, sending up 
a brilliant flare which lighted all the 
cabin interior and revealed broken 
chairs, overturned table, scattered 
fragments of a smashed lamp; and be- 


yond this horrid, still disorder, in the 


far corner under the antlers where 
Jules racked his guns, some sprawling 
dead thing lay. 

With a smothered “God!” Schuller 
strode in abreast of me, and together 
we eased the body over. 

It was Jules Marceau—had been. No 
—I thought he still lived, though all 
his blood seemed out upon the floor. 
He was badly cut on arm and shoul- 
der, and the’real trouble we soon found 
in a long slash on his left side—we 
could not tell how deep, but that 
looked serious. 

Well it was that I knew the cabin, 
knew where to jump for water, ban- 
dages, light. We jerked out his bunk 
from the bedroom lean-to, hustled him 
onto it, and did what we could with 
the rough tools and knowledge at our 
command; for that worst wound it was 
not much. I forced whisky down him, 
I thought, and I thought he breathed 
thereafter more perceptibly. 

“One of us must burn right out for 


a doctor,” I said; and Schuller nodded, ° 


soberly. 
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“And it had better be me,” he 
added. “That gives you the worst 
end of the job, and I hate to suggest 
it; but you know the place here and 
the man. If he comes to, that might 
help—especially if he doesn’t eventu- 
ally recover. You might find out who 
did it.” 

“T’ll find out someway—sometime!” 
I promised. “Poor old Jules! A bet- 
ter-natured old cuss never breathed.” 

“Yes, you must go, Fred. Beat it 
down to Pew’s farm—where the ma- 
chine left us. They'll give you a 
horse or go with you on to the log- 
ging camp. You can ’phone from 
there. Better wait there and come 
back with the doctor. Make him 
hurry.” 

Schuller grabbed the lantern and. 
started without another word; but at 
the door he paused, came back, and 
with an apologetic lift of eyebrows, 
got his rifle from its case. Bidding 
me “good-bye, then, and good luck!” 
he departed, loading it as he went. 

For the first time, then, it occurred 
to me that danger might still be upon 
the mountainside. The mystery of 
this thing that had befallen Marceau 
weighed suddenly upon me. My first 
thought when the firelight had flick- 
ered over him, so sprawled out and 
still, had been of fierce beasts; al- 
though there is scarcely, in the Cas- 
cades, any wild thing open to such 
suspicion. But neither was murder 
there, within the scope of my imagin- 
ing. Had it been in the city, now; but 
who would come here to kill this sim- 
ple hunter—and so nearly succeed? 

Though old Jules was a light wisp of 
a man, he was tough, with absurdly 
long, muscular arms and sturdy legs; 
all the disorder of things declared that 
he had defended himself; and his own 
rifle had been under him where he 
lay—a short, powerful autoloader, in 
skilled hands nearly as handy at close 
quarters as a revolver. I could not im- 
agine any knife-fighter rushing Jules 
while he held that “gatling.” I had 
seen him perform with it. 

I picked it up now. It had been 
fired, but still held three cartridges. I 
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found one bullet hole in the front wall; 
I searched for ejected shells, and 
found two, which it seemed to me 
would indicate that one bullet at least 
had hit its mark; and the position on 
the floor of those empties, taken with 
my knowledge of the rifle’s action, to!d 
me that Jules had fired from about 
where we found him. 

But there my detective ability ended. 
I found a bloody palm-print on the 
door jamb, and could make nothing 
it. I stepped outside—still, I admit, 
carrying the wounded man’s rifle. 
Snow was yet falling; and thougn I 
made out many tracks about the cabin, 
covered but not obliterated, they might 
have been anybody’s, and probably 
were mostly Jules’ own. Re-entering, 
I saw the knife, in a corner by the 
fireplace—a strong hunting blade, red 
and wet to the home-made haft; but I 
recognized it as Jules’ property, and 
his wounds were certainly not self- 
inflicted. 

For the present, at least, I gave it 
up. 
I built up the fire, and set about 
cooking myself a meal; but first I 
loaded the automatic full, and my own 
gun, too, and laid them in different 
and equally handy places. I do not 
know what I feared—don’t’ know that 
I was exactly afraid as yet; but I— 
well, my experience included a little 
battle once, in Cuba, and a big train 
wreck nearer home; but there death 
came with a great, important bustle: I 
had no stomach for this business. 

Having choked down what food I 
could, I loaded a corncob, and began 
the all-night vigil; and—have you 
ever lain wakeful in some lonely place, 
near, but not too near, to the roar of 
waters ? 

A tremendously energetic creek 
rolled down the mountain just beyond 
that cabin—so far beyond that it 
dulled no effect in my ears of my 
friend’s gasping breath, of any creak- 
ing of the cabin structure or other 
mysterious night sound whatsoever, 
yet near enough that half-merged in its 
thythmic tumult was every weird, un- 
happy sound my horror stimulated 
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mind could conjure. I heard faint, far- 
distant shots, persistent and spaced 
out in time, as by some man lost and 
signalling distress; I heard the wail 
and the sobbing of human grief and 
the scream of a tortured horse. Again 
it was a woman’s scream, and then 
the lonely, horrid cry of a couger; and 
that might be, but I knew it was not. 
I heard faintly the clamor of mis- 
handled bells; and then I heard the 
mournful melody of a hound cold-trail- 
ing or lost from its master. 

It came to me to wonder at the ab- 
sence of Marceau’s dog, for he and 
Otway had always each kept one and 
ran them together. I thought likely 
that both were with Otway on that Fir 
Lake trip, which the storekeeper had 
said engaged him now; but I listened 
again and went to the door. 

When I stepped outside, the song 
of falling water gained much in vol- 
ume; but there was no other sound. 
The night was but more utterly still 
for a whisper of air in the tree-tops. 
The snow had ceased; even all clouds 
were gone from a sky that seemed so 
high there, where the narrow horizon 
was peaks and ridges, right overhead; 
and the tiny stars looked cold and far, 
for, though no moon was visible above 
the mountain rim, it was moonlight, 
and with that elfin brilliance given 
only when God adds to his full moon 
a clear sky, too, and snow new-fallen. 
Each near tree stood out from its fel- 
lows, its sombre beauty accentuated 
by light drapery of snow; but the tim- 
bered mountain opposite was too far 
off to show its finery; it loomed blue- . 
black against the lighter sky. 

I shuddered and went in. There 
was no change in Marceau. 

In effort to shut out troubling fancies 
I sorted a- dirty magazine from the 
woodbox; but common sense suggested 
that it really might be well to watch. I 
watched—until the cheap little clock 
on the shelf became an insult in its 
maddening sloth. I coveted the whisky 
but did have just sufficient will to put 
that from me; and presently I thought 


T heard the faintest scratch upon the 


cabin door. I knew this, too, was 
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fancy; yet I listened with swift-pound- 
ing heart beat until my patient fetched 
a louder gasp than common, and 
brought me back to earth, for I won- 
dered if he had died. But he breathed 
on as ever, and like as ever to the im- 
age of death. I poured a little of the 
liquor in his throat, instead of mine, 
and felt the better for it. 

Again I could not choose but listen. 
Again I heard a slight scratch on the 
door, and it seemed very real; but so 
impatient had I become with imagi- 
nation’s tricks that I could not quite 
believe it was. Again I sat forward, 
one hand gripping the rifle on the 
table before me, and all my abnor- 
mally sharpened senses projected into 
the eerie moonlight without the walls. 

Some alien thing seemed rustling 
all around the cabin; and then I 
thought I heard a low-pitched whine; 
and some of this I knew was fancy, 
but some I had to think was not, even 
before a sudden soft shock came 


against the door, trailing off into pad- 


ding sounds. 

That brought me up standing, with 
weapon poised. But all was quiet. I 
think I was less fearful now, in knowl- 
edge that I faced some tangible thing 
to fear. I took one forward step, but 
paused, as from out in the clearing 
‘some little way rose clearly the shud- 
dering, long drawn howl of nothing 
more alarming than a sorrowful dog. 

I damned myself quite cheerfully, 
and, stepping outside, whistled and 
called “Cap.” A gaunt, huge-looking 
hound slunk into the moonlit open, and 
approached suspiciously; it was Mar- 
ceau’s dog. coaxed him to me; 
whereupon another appeared—a black 
and tan that I knew for Otway’s pup. 

Could Ben be coming, I hopefully 
wondered. Unlikely at this midnight 
hour; and yet the pup behaved oddly. 
He refused to enter, although thor- 
oughly at home there, as I well knew; 
and it was evidently not that he feared 
me. Finally, I shut the door on him. 

Cap., for his part, took one cast 
about the room and went snuffling to 
the bedside. There he plumped down, 
aimed his muzzle at the rafters, and 
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began to howl. His disciple answered 
him from outside, and again I tried to 
coax him; but though he came several 
times thereafter to scratch on the door 
he would not pass the sill. 

I soon relinquished hope of Otway’s 
coming, choosing to think that the 
dogs had been hunting on their own 
account. Cap. was company enough, 
anyway; though after his first outburst 
he cried only at intervals, puttering 
between whiles uneasily about the 
room. He would not be still, and I 
certainly had no heart to punish him 
for his honest woe. 

He had been with me perhaps an 
hours, perhaps less—with the distrac- 
tion of his antics, I had been watch- 
ing the clock less closely—when at last 
he came to me of his own accord; and 
I talked to him, as a man will alone 
with a smart dog, of where he had 
been and of this thing that had be- 
fallen Jules, his boss; but Cap. cared 
little for my notice. He shivered un- 
der my hand, then raised his head in a 
low-voiced, heart-shaking wail almost 
in my face. 

As I straightened away from him, 
my eyes came to bear directly on the 
tiny window, near beside the door. It 
was about the level of a tall man’s 
head outside, and quite naked of cur- 
tain or blind. 

Once more that night my chair 
crashed backward, and I was crouched 
warily with cocked gun in my hands, 
for gazing in at me, intently, through 
that dark square was a white, dis- 
torted human face, its eyes wide and 
dull. It was corpselike. 

What subconscious hold on sanity 
kept me from pumping bullets through 
the wall, or whether I was just too 
horrified to crook a finger, I do not 
know; but I did nothing; and the face 
slipped slowly, very slowly, below the 
ledge. Again came the soft thud as 
of some creature against the door, and 
the scratching. Not until it ceased 
did I realize that this was but the pup 
outside. And would he act just so, 
if any hostile thing were out there— 
if that thing were any way uncanny? 

I turned to Cap. It occurred to me 
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that Cap’s hackles would stand on end 
to-night at the presence just through 
that wall of even a living man who was 
strange to him; and, living or dead, a 
face I had seen; yet the dog was 
barely interested. Like a memory in- 
stead of recognition of a thing seen 
but the previous »econd, it came to me 
that the face in the window had been 
Ben Otway’s face. 

Ben Otway? 

I bent over the body slumped down 
in the snow beneath the window and 
kicked away the crowding dogs. It 
was Otway; and his face was indeed 
like that of death. I dragged him in 
with difficulty, for he was heavier than 
Jules—-a powerful, big-boned old chap. 
He was quite unconscious. 

He was shot below the heart. One 
rib, at least, was smashed, but I 
thought the bullet had followed it 
around. I was not sure. If so, I rea- 
soned, he must be mighty tough and 
mighty lucky; perhaps he might prove 
lucky and tough enough to live. 

His dog consented to come in now; 
and I realized remorsefully his canine 
reasoning in staying out, yet appar- 
ently scratching to come in. It was I 
who had been the “dumb” one. 

Doubtless the dogs had found Ben 
before I first heard them; but where 
had they found him? I remembered 
those shots I had thought I heard, and 
had set aside as my own imagining, 
remembered the strange cries I had 
thought, too, were imagined; but sure- 
ly, he could have come no distance af- 
ter the shock of such a wound. I 
could scarcely credit my own senses 
that he had taken three consecutive 
steps since receiving it. 

Soon as I had the new patient 
cleansed and bandaged on a second 
bunk, I went out again. And I went 
armed, and this time took no shame to 
it. It seemed entirely possible that 
Ben Otway had been shot somewhere 
on that mountain since I had come 
to the cabin. 

But his wavering back-trail led from 
the window only some six or eight 
rods, thence a stride or two to one 
side the trail; and there, like the “bed” 
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of some cruelly wounded deer, was the 
blood-stained depression in the snow 
whence he had lately risen. I could 
make out no tracks coming into it; 
but he might have come up the trail, 
scored with the snowed-over plowings 
of Schuller and myself; he might have 
already been lying there when we 
came. There was no way of knowing. 
No way of knowing how or at whose 
hands either he or Jules came to this 
sorry pass. Otway’s presence here at 
all, aside from his hurt, but deepened 
the mystery that I could not but feel 
it might be incumbent upon me _ to 
solve, for these two elderly woods- 
dwellers—Otway little less than Jules 
—had given me great measure of their 
friendship; and I believed neither had 
a close relative. 

I was in no position to say if either 
had an enemy; but they were not men 
to make enemies. Harmless old souls 
—at least they seemed old to me. Both 
were, I think, around fifty, but with 
the tough resilience of seasoned forty; 
and if both had been present I could 
understand both getting hurt in the 
quarrel of either, for they were broth- 
ers to a degree blood brothers seldom 
are. 

When I returned to the cabin, Jules’ 
eyes were open, and he spoke thickly 
in delirium. I caught references to 
“cat”’—or “Cap”—and to the Virgin 
Mary, and, I thought, the word 
“knife.” But all was incoherent; I 
could make no clue of it, and he 
seemed not to know or even notice me. 
He was soon quiet again. 

Otway still lay his great length like 
one dead. He looked grotesquely 
helpless, with grizzled, tobacco-stained 
mustache against so pale a leathery 
cheek, and his gangling limbs all a- 
sprawl, 

I could really do nothing for either, 
and passed the remaining hours of 
vigil in keeping up a fire, quieting the 
ever restless hounds and in butting my 
head against the blank wall of what 
could have brought all this to be. 
Looking back, I do not wonder that I 
failed to guess, nor—so vivid is the 
picture still of the two stricken old 
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fellows—do I wonder that I enter- 
tained the personal indignation and re- 
vengeful plans that did come to me. 

It was from an odd, unwholesome 
reverie that I was startled when, just 
as dawn began to pale the lamplight, I 
heard the far off yell of Schuller. 

Two strangers accompanied him, 
one obviously the doctor, the other a 
tallish, gaunt-faced man whom I 
thought I could place, too; and I was 
not mistaken. 

Schuller introduced them, and we 
moved inside. “Good gosh!” ex- 
claimed Cales, the deputy sheriff, “I 
thought it was only Jules!” But Dr. 
Atwood stripped off and went to work 
with cheerful industry good to look 
upon. 

He soon pressed me into service, 
Schuller, too, at times, but Schuller 
was all in, as he had cause to be. By 
simple arithmetic, the deputy sheriff 
was cook, and I must credit him that 
for a small county office holder he 
proved to be a worker. 

His first call to breakfast came when 
the doctor still stitched and wrought 
with Jules; and Atwood grimly punned 
that he could scarce be expected to 
make two whole men before breakfast. 

I ventured to inquire what he hoped 
-for them. He shook his head, but 
then chuckled professionally: “I know 
Jules,” he said. “Went hunting with 
him once. You'd have to cut him in 
two to kill him; and he’s only cut half 
in two. See here”— indicating a bruise 
on the hurt man’s chin, which I had 
not previously noticed—‘that’s what 
put him out—that punch in the chin; 
and he bled enough to keep him out. 
Whoever rushed him the knife swung 
in one hand and his fist in the other.” 

I gathered that he thought Jules’ 
case not quite hopeless, and felt ac- 
cordingly relieved. 

“Any idea who did it?” the doctor 
asked, casually. 

. “T can’t figure out a thing, but if they 
ive a 

“They both ought to live—tough old 
scouts like them; but they may nei- 
ther of ’em be conscious, and sane, 
too, for some days; and meanwhile 
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some one’s gaining time to escape. 

“Now this big fellow’—approach- 
ing Otway and surveying him with ar- 
tistic “ interest—“‘he’s got a worse 
wound than all Jules’ gashes put to- 
gether; but he’s a man with tremen- 
dous hold on life. After a smash like 
that from a high-powered gun, you or 
I would have stayed put; yet, from 
what you say, he took at least one little 
stroll under his own steam. He’s 
stronger right now than Jules; but at 
that another shot won’t hurt him.” 

Atwood thrust a hypodermic needle 
in his patient’s arm, and I thought I 
could note the strengthened respira- 
tion he assured me resulted. 

“But for all his bob-cat constitu- 
tution,” asserted the doctor, “I fear he 
won't be telling what he knows for 
quite a while.” 

He still held Ben’s wrist, but he was 
looking at me ashe spoke; but now he 
suddenly turned with an _ inquiring 
glance at the patient, which, of course, 
I followed. 

Ben’s eyelids fluttered, then opened 
wide; and his eyes were not the star- 
ing eyes of delirium. 

“Ben,” I said. “Don’t you know me, 
Ben?” 

He tried to sit; and both Atwood 
and I lunged forward to support his 
head; but he fell back with a writhing 
face. “How are ye, Boman?” he 
gasped. Then, like an after thought: 
“T got shot.” 

I made what cheering reply I could 
muster; but his own remark must have 
brought with it full memory of all 
that had befallen. He attempted to 
look toward that corner where we had 
first found Jules. His bed faced from 
it, and from where Jules now lay. He 
could not do it; but I read his thought. 

“Jules is badly hurt, too, Ben,” I 
told him, “but the doctor says he will 
get well.” 

It seemed to ease his mind. He 
contemplated us in silence for a mo- 
ment. 

“Got any tobacco?” he asked. 

I turned to Atwood for answer to 
this somewhat astonishing request, and 
found that cheerful surgeon a little 
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confounded by the resurrection he had 
witnessed; but his jaw snapped shut 
now, while amusement glimmered in 
his eye. - 

“Shucks! Give it to him,” he said. 

I considered the powerful stuff the 
Cedar Spur merchant had sent up by 
us, but compromised on a cigar; held 
it to Ben’s lips and lighted it. He 
took a few strong puffs, then put it 
from him. 

“Don’t taste very good,” he com- 
mented weakly. “I must’ve got shot 
badder’n I thought.” 

I declare he seemed stronger for the 
smoke. Why not ask him, I thought. 
I whispered to Dr. Atwood. He pursed 
his lips, hesitantly; and I opened mine 
for further urging. 

“All right,’ he sanctioned, impul- 
sively. “We must know who did this 
thing: and he can stand it—stand any- 
thing—confound him!” 

So I addressed the witness: “You’re 
pretty bad hurt, Ben; so is Jules. You 
will get well fine; but you’re going to 
be sick first. Now if you could just 


tell us while you’re able who did up 
you and Jules this way? Tell me who 
it was; and I'll see the—the person put 
where he belongs.” 

The ghost of a smile flickered in 


Ben’s eyes. Then he spoke up: 

“That there outfit I had over to the 
lake, they was called off to Seattle; 
so I just hunted acrost over the divide. 
It taken me three days; and I lost my 
tobacco right at the start.” 

The doctor would have interrupted 
here; but I shook-my head meaningly. 
I had heard old Ben tell hunting yarns 
and well knew his exasperating meth- 
ods of narration, also that he could not 
be hurried. Atwood understood me 
well enough to subside; and he waved 
back Schuller and the deputy, who 
were crowding curiously in. from the 
kitchen shed—held them with a warn- 
ing sign, beyond Ben’s range of vision, 
lest their unexplained presence dis- 
tract him. 

The weak voice went steadily on, 
and shorn of pauses and many repe- 
titions, this is what we heard: 

“There wasn’t none at my cabin; so 
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I come on over here; but Jules, dog- 
gone him! was out, too, and a-want- 
ing it worse than me. I was for hit- 
tin’ out after some; but Jules aimed to 
go down so soon anyway, to meet you 
boys; and he wanted to lay in meat 
while the trackin’ snow lasted. Said 
he wasn’t no slave to tobacco—reck- 
oned maybe we could get some over 
to Dorffner’s cabin. 

“We hunted over that way and 
busted in; but there wasn’t none there. 
Out all day, too, and we ought to have 
got a deer, but we didn’t. We was 
right mad and squabbled; but then we 
laughed. 

“We aimed to go down to-day sure” 
(Otway meant the day previous. He 
had lost the night), “but when we 
started, the dogs jumped a cat and 
took out up the mountain. We fol- 
lered along a ways, and went along. It 
must’ve been a wise old he one. We 
follered along and follered along, till 
first we knew we’d plumb lost the dogs 
and it was pretty late to go down and 
back to-day. 

“I was for going anyway; but Jules 
reckoned you boys’d be up just the 
same; and you’d sure have tobacco. I 
knowed that was so, too, but I hated 
to take chances. We argued, and 
knowing that Jules was right, o’ course 
I got sore. 

“We set around and set around, and 
Jules, he’d say something, and I’d say 
‘ha-ow?’ And I’d say something, and 
Jules’d say ‘wha-at?’ 

“It commenced getting dark, and 
no one come; so I thrown it up to Jules 
it’s his fault we hadn’t went down be- 
fore. I guess he thought that was so 
too—anyhow, he got awful sore. And 
we hadn’t had any tobacco—no smok- 
in’ nor no chewin’—now for four or 
five days. 

“Jules, he called me a liar and then 
jumped for me, and I jumped for him. 
I had his knife, that I’d been whittlin’, 
makin’ us a rollin’ pin—but hell! I 
didn’t aim to use it. But Jules, he 
jumped back for his firearms. I 
started for him again—to get the gun, 
but”—proudly—“you know how nim- 


ble Jules can handle her, from the 
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hip? He got me the first time, and 
like to downed me. Then I got in 
too close. The old-thirty-five went off 
again, and I guess I seen red then. 
“All I know is, my best friend a- 
layin’ there and I had knifed him—me 
that always hated a knife-fighter! I 
was wabbly, too; but I reckoned if I 
run right fast I might meet you boys, 
and you could help Jules, maybe. I 


started; but everything went a way off 
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sideways.” 

The old fellow’s voice trailed off to 
nothing, and his eyes closed. I thought 
he had fainted; and, wonderingly, I 
peered across the bed into Atwood’s 
wondering face. But Otway was 
speaking again. 

“It was more my fault than his’n,” 
he stated, judicially, “but we was both 
to blame. We was right plumb out of 
tobacco.” 





CHOPIN’S NOCTURNES 


The twilight hour—beside a casement low a maiden waits: a 
girl bewitching, fair, 

Her dark eyes lifted to a distant star, a single rose within her 
unbound hair. 

When, hark! upon the perfumed summer air, the first faint 
echoes of the light guitar, 

And then a burst of purest melody, swift-borne upon the listen- 


ing breeze, afar. 

And through the open lattice window falls, as if responsive to 
the singer’s powers, 

A tiny, half-blown rose of crimson hue, the old, old symbol— 
Love’s sweet passion flower. 

More confident, more weird, the music now, more intricate and 
graceful the design, 

Half-filled with earth’s young ecstacies and pain, half-filled with 
heaven’s own harmonies divine. 

A hush: a chord twice-echoed, of despair, a martial strain, a 
lover’s glance, a sigh,— 

A note of pain, a hint of mystery, a moment of farewell, and 
then good-bye. 

MariAN GILKERSON. 





The Right of Way 


By Alfred Brunk 


RS. COPLIN sat on her front 
M porch looking off to the south 

west. The sun was sending 

his slanting rays out over or- 
chard, vineyard and stubble fields. In 
the distance a mirage played upon the 
plain, showing an illusive pool of 
water in the midst of which dwellings 
and other buildings rose several times 
their actual height through the sheen 
of waters. Still further to the west, 
Mount Angelo, his two peaks alter- 
nating brown and green, overlooked 
the broad stretch of plain to the east, 
and like a hydra-headed giant, com- 
manded the approach to the western 
sea. Far to the east the Loma Grandes 
range of mountains showed dim 
through the thickening haze, while 
here and there a towering sentinel 
reared his snow-crowned head, around 
which played the pine-perfumed 
breezes. 

The woman inhaled a deep breath 
of mingled satisfaction and regret. 
Years before, when she and her hus- 
band were young, they had migrated 
west, bought the land and built the 
house where she now sat. Here they 
had reared their large family. Here 
two. years ago her husband had died, 
leaving her with the care of the child- 
ren and the management of the ranch. 

While she was thinking of these 
things, her daughter Myra, aged sev- 
enteen, came from the other end of 
the porch. Laying her hand upon her 
mother’s shoulder, she said: “Mamma, 
there’s an auto coming up the drive- 
way.” 

The car stopped in front of the 
house. Two men alighted and came 
to the house. The one, tall, slender 
and neatly dressed, removed a shining 
derby from his head and bowed. The 


other, clad in rough garments, without 
coat or vest, pulled off a slouch hat 
which he held loosely in his left hand 
while he waved slightly to the ladies 
with his uplifted right hand, but did 
mot bow. 

“Mrs. Coplin?” asked the smartly 
dressed man. 

“That is my name,” returned the 
widow. 

He bowed again. “My name is Mil- 
hite, Joseph S. Milhite, of the Moun- 
tain and Valley Telephone Company. 
And this,” turning to his companion, 
“is Sam Girder, auto driver and handy 
man.” 

Girder did not even acknowledge 
the introduction, but looked daggers 
at Milhite. “Could you let me have 
a drink of water?” he asked. 

Myra went to a faucet on the east 
side of the house and handed each of 
the men a glass of water. Girder 
handed back the glass without a word 
and went to the car. Milhite was pro- 
fuse in his thanks, praised the water, 
the scenery and the farm. 

“Mrs. Coplin,” he began, “you of 
course know that the Mountain and 
Valley Telephone Company expect to 
run one of their main lines from Santa 
Dorinda to San Jasper. We will come 
through Rosewood here, then as 
straight to San Jasper as possible. Our 
engineers have marked a route right 
through your farm, about forty rods 
south of the house here. For a very 
few dollars you can connect with our 
lines out there and have both local and 
long distance service. It will be a 
very great convenience, I assure you. 
Now, we want a right of way through 
that quarter section, and I know you 
will win the lasting gratitude of the 
company, as well as your neighbors. 
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Besides that, we will treat you right. 
In fact, I am authorized to tell you 
that for the right of way we will 
stretch a wire to the house here, and 
put in a ‘phone at bare cost to us. 
Then for a small rental per month, you 
will be served by the largest and best 
company west of the Rockies.” 
“Better come up out of the sun,” re- 
turned the woman. “Tell Mr. Girder 
to come up here on the porch and not 
sit out there. It is more pleasant here. 
Myra, get chairs for the gentlemen.” 
“Mr. Girder has a grouch on to-day 
and can’t be civil,” smiled Milhite, as, 
with a low bow, he seated himself on 
the porch. “You will excuse the slang 
expression,” he continued. “Now, Mrs. 
Coplin,” he resumed, “you can see 
what it means to your section and to 
you, personally, to be in direct com- 
munication with the whole country. 
And as ’phoning across the United 
States is no longer a mere possibility, 
but an accomplished fact, you may 
yourself speak to friends in New York, 
Washington, and all other points, 


right here in your own home. Here is 


our agreement, which you will per- 
ceive is already made out, in which 
you give us the right of way through 
this half-mile stretch of land, in con- 
sideration of which the company guar- 
antees to bring a wire and install a 
‘phone in your home at cost. The 
monthly rental of the ’phone will be 
very small, I assure you.” Here he 
took his fountain pen from his vest 
pocket, adjusted it, and handed both 
pen and paper to her. 

She took the paper but ignored the 
pen. “You sign right here,” he added, 
suavely. She looked at the document 
long and carefully. Finally she hand- 
ed it back to him. 

“When did you say the line would 
be put through?” she asked slowly. 

“We have two large crews at work 
now,” he returned. “One coming from 
Santa Dorinda and the other from San 
Jasper. We have the complete right 
of way from Santa Dorinda to Rose- 
wood, and expect to be here next 
month,” and he looked out toward 
Rosewood, which glistened in the sun 
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about a mile to the west. “Of course, 
if we did not have the right of way 
through your place by that time we 
would go south to Edgarville, then 
east and north to Riverdale,” he added 
meaningly. “But such a contingency 
is impossible,” he continued, with a 
bow, “for since you know the very 
liberal policy of our company, you 
will gladly grant the right of way.” 

“What do you call liberal ?” 

“Why,” he replied in considerable 
confusion, “you understand that we 
place a ’phone in your house—” 

“And do you give a contract for free 
service ?” 

He looked at her searchingly. “Why, 
as to that, in some cases where the sit- 
uation was—ah—peculiar, we have 
given free service.” 

“What were the peculiar circum- 
stances?” She looked steadily at him. 

He had regained his self-possession. 
“Why, for instance, when we go 
through the heart of a person’s land, 
or cause them any special inconven- 
ience, we add free service along with 
our other munificent concessions,” with 
a smile and a bow. 

She rose to her feet and handed him 
the paper. “I will think it over,” she 
slowly remarked. 

“You will do well to sign now, 
madam,” and there was a _ pleading 
note in his voice. 

“That is all to-day, thank you,” and 
he knew by the decisive tone of her 
voice that the interview was over. 

Whirling along to the west, Girder 
turned his eyes for a moment to Mil- 
hite. “The next time you introduce 
me like you did back there I will 
pitch you over the car,” he thundered. 

Milhite laughed lightly, and slapped 
him on the shoulder. “All right, old 
man. I wanted to have a little fun 
with you; didn’t know you would take 
it to heart so. The introductions shall 
be perfectly prim and proper from 
this time, and henceforth.” A mock- 
ing smile was spread over his face, 
but Girder did not see it, as his eyes 
were upon the road straight ahead. 

“But wasn’t that some girl for you?” 
Milhite continued. 
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“Forget her!” roared Girder. “How 
did you come out with the old one?” 

“Curse her!” exploded Milhite. 
“She thinks she is mighty smart, but 
I'll bet my hat against your corduroys 
that I’ll get her yet. The old cat?” 

“T’ll take you, sonny,” laughed Gir- 
der. “Been a long time since I wore 
a derby. It’s a shame, though, that 
you can’t have these trousers and do 
the dirty work you were cut out for; 
but you are making good most of the 
time, as it is.” 

The next day Mrs. Coplin visited 
her attorney in Lewiston, the county 
seat. She was evidently well pleased, 
as she smiled all the way home. 

In a few days Milhite returned how- 
ing as politely as ever. “Yes, ma’am,” 
he was saying, “I took your case up 
with the Division Superintendent at 
Santa Dorinda, and aiter much hard 
work convinced him that you should 
have spécial recognition. At last he 


very reluctantly agreed to my request 
to pay you two hundred dollars for 
the right of way, with the understand- 


ing that if you wished a ’phone, we 
will let you connect with the main line, 
you paying for the work and material. 
I am very glad for your sake that I 
have been able to secure such advan- 
tageous terms for you. I have the 
check here, signed by Mr. Simpson, 
himself,” and once more he handed 
the pen and contract to her. 

She refused to take them, looking at 
him intently all the while. “Are you 
acquainted with Mr. Pearson, at Lewis- 
ton?” she finally asked. 

He frowned, remembered himself, 
then smiled and bowed. “Slightly, 
oniy slightly,” he lied. “You see, Mrs. 
Coplin, I am so busy I have little time 
to devote to social pleasures.” 

“Well,” and a twinkle of amusement 
played in her eyes, “Mr. ‘Pearson is 
my attorney. Any business you may 
have with me you can take up with 
him. I am glad it is cooler than when 
you were here the other day.” She 
looked at Mount Angelo, whose two 
peaks were crowned with fog. 

He pleaded with her very earnestly 
for some time, but in vain. “See my at- 
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torney,” was all she would say. 

“Where away now?” asked Girder, 
as they went down the driveway to 
the county road. 

“To Santa Dorinda, as fast as this 
old junk machine can take us. Never 
mind speed laws.” 

Turning into the main road, Girder 
let the car out, slowing down slightly 
through towns. “How did my Lord 
Chesterfield make it with My Lady?” 
asked Girder, as they raced along. 

“You attend to your own business,” 
was the reply. 

Girder laughed. “Take good care 
of that hat,” he bullied. “Myra Coplin 
will think I am some pumpkins when 
she sees me in a fine gentleman’s hat. 
For the love of Mike!” he exclaimed, 
whirling the car to the left, and just 
missing a little girl who had run into 
the road ahead of them. 

“That’s enough for me,” he contin- 
ued, with a quiver in his voice, and 
slowing down the machine. “No more 
racing like that if you never get to 
S, DD.” 

Division Superintendent Simpson 
sat at his spacious desk in his spacious 
suite of rooms in the spacious Hutchin- 
son building in Santa Dorinda. These 
were the offices of the Mountain and 
Valley Telephone Company. 

“So you could do nothing with her,” 
he retorted, when Milhite finished his 
story. “Referred you to her lawyer! 
If you would quit your everlasting 
smirking and bowing and get down to 
business it would be better for the M. & 
¥. Ca 

“Haven’t' I brought in every con- 
tract but this one?” flashed Milhite in 
anger. “And I would get this one if 
I had time. You told me to rush back 
if she didn’t sign, and you know I lest 
no time.” as 

“We will see her again,” Simpson 
replied. ‘We must have that contract, 
and we fool with no lawyers, either.” 

Next day a large touring car drew 
up in front of Mrs. Coplin’s house. A 
portly, well fed man alighted, fol- 
lowed by the suave, bowing Milhite. 
Girder remained at the wheel while the 
two men went to the house. 
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“So you can see, Mrs. Coplin, that 
the extension of our line through your 
beautiful country will go a long way 
toward its further development. It 
means more settlers, and that means 
advancing prices for your real estate. 
Truly, it would pay you to give us 
a bonus to run our line through here; 
but instead of that we are paying you 
two hundred dollars for the right of 
way, besides stringing a wire from 
our line to your house, and installing 
a ’phone. Really, the company is very 
generous with you.” Having thus de- 
livered himself, and looking like a 
kind hearted philanthropist, Division 
Superintendent Simpson leaned back 
in his chair. 

“Sir,” returned Mrs. Coplin, some- 
what awed by the august presence, 
“you will have to see my lawyer.” And 
no amount of argument or persuasion 
could shake her from that determina- 
tion. 

Harold Pearson was a spare built, 
hollow cheeked man, with eyes that 
bored their way into the heart of 
things. He could spot a grafter two 
blocks away. So when Milhite called 
about the Coplin right of way he said, 
in his jerky fashion: “Who are you 
trying to do this time?” 

Milhite spent no time in bowing and 
smirking, but went straight to the 
point. 

“So you offered Mrs. Coplin two 
hundred dollars for the right of way, 
and to put a ’phone in her house to 
boot,” Pearson continued. ‘What a 
lovely lot of grafters and crooks you 
fellows are! How I would like to put 
the last one of you in the pen.” 

Milhite smiled. “When there’s a 
cleaning up in this State you'll be first 
to wear striped suits; but to business. 
What do you propose to do?” 

Pearson looked out the window and 
watched a river boat as she glided 
across Waverly Bay. Turning to Mil- 
hite, he replied: “A ’phone without 
rental throughout Mrs. Coplin’s natu- 
ral life; five thousand dollars in cash.” 

Milhite bounded from his chair. 
“You—you hog!” he blurted out. “Why 
don’t you ask us to turn over the whole 
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works to you? We won't pay it! We 
will condemn it first.” 

“T scarcely think you will,” retorted 
Pearson with a grim smile. “If you 
must go, good-bye!” 

He held out his hand to Milhite, 
which that gentleman ignored. 

The company sent their attorney to 
reason with Pearson, but to no avail. 
Then Simpson himself tried it. When 
the large touring car drew up to Pear- 
son’s office it contained only Simpson 
and Girder. Milhite had abandoned 
the fight. 

The two men shook hands warmly. 
“Why, you skin-and-bones,” began 
Simpson, “it’s good to see you again. 
I want you to come and lunch with me. 
Come,” as Pearson glanced anxiously 
at a large pile of papers before him, 
“you don’t get off that way. Man 
alive! you starve yourself to death. 
Throw those papers in the fire. You 
have enough now to keep you if you 
never did another lick of work. But 
look at me now; have to work my fin- 
gers off to keep the wolf away,” and 


his huge body shook with laughter. 
During lunch neither man broached 


business. They talked of old times, 
of events both humorous and serious; 
of politics; of the two California Ex- 
positions. Back again in Pearson’s 
office Simpson began: 

“Pearson, you and I have had our 
battles to fight, and it is pleasant to 
look back at victories won, but now 
to business. You know we are doing 
great things for the Rosewood coun- 
try. Why, those people ought to pay 
us for going through there; but as it is, 
some of them want to hold us up. Now 
about Mrs. Coplin. What’s her best 
figure ?” 

“You have already received our 
proposition a number of times; there 
has been no change,” and Pearson shut 
his lips tight. 

Simpson never turned a hair. “You 
remember, Harold,” he began, with a 
far-away look in his eyes, “coming to 
me for help when you were a young 
lawyer? Did I, or did I not, help 
you?” 

“You did,” returned Pearson. 
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“You know I did. I loaned you the 
money and helped you to get a start. 
Now you are a successful lawyer, 
thanks to my assistance. And now, 
when that old hen, Mrs. 

Pearson stamped his foot. “Hold 
on, Simpson,” he exploded, his eyes 
blazing. “You loaned me the money, 
yes. I paid it back with compound 
interest. All told, about three times 
as much as I borrowed of you! And 
you have held it over my head ever 
since. More than once I might have 


prosecuted you for fraud, but I could 
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not bring myself to do it. I have told 
you what we will do in the Coplin 
matter. You can either take it or leave 
it alone.” 

After Mrs. Coplin had received the 
company’s check for five thousand dol- 
lars, Milhite accosted Girder with: 
“Old man, the hat is yours. Will you 
take this old Derby of mine, or would 
a nice, soft, new Exposition Special 
suit you better? That’s the latest, you 
know.” 

“Sure, the 
laughed Girder. 


Exposition Special,” 
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When I’m a man full-grown 

You'll reap the joy you’ve sown. 

Your wrinkled hand in mine will rest, 
Your head will lean upon my breast; 

I'll tell you all my dreams that come 
With their brave pageantry, 

For you will be too old for dreams— 
Too old for other worlds than this; 
Whilst I shall still be young and warm 
And have a hundred worlds to kiss. 

Oh, mother, you’ll grow old, I know; 
Before the fire you’ll sit and sew, 
Bringing to-day unto that far to-morrow 
To ease your ancient soul of all its sorrow. 
And when the window dulls with fading light, 
I'll stir the fire, make ready for the night, 
And place my head upon your knee, 
And be the boy you’d have me be. 

For in that far-off wintry day, 

This lad of yours will know the way 

To stir your heart to memories of me 

As I am now, but cannot always be. 
Dear, you have done so much for me, 

So faithfully, so joyfully; 

So, when you’re old, 

And laden with your memories, 

I'll bring you gold, 

And white, sweet linen for your wear, 
And hold your hand and smooth your hair, 
And gossip with you by the fire, 

And help you up the stair, 

And tuck you in your bed. 

Oh, mother mine, when you are old, 

Pray God I be not dead. 


GERALD CUMBERLAND. 





The Making Over 


of Charles Baxter 


By Elizabeth Vore 


ES,” said the young Easterner, 
. f pushing his straw hat back on 
his crisp, curly hair. “I came 
_ to California to buy land and 
climate.” He laughed pleasantly. 
“The last winter in the East was too 
much for me—came within an ace of 
finishing me, in fact—pneumonia. On 
top of that I went in too deep on Wall 
street; when stocks went down I went 
down also—nervous prostration, and 
that means rest for a long time.” 

The older man nodded gravely. He 
was a soldierly looking man with a 
gray mustache, and an aristocratic air. 
When he spoke, his accent was decid- 
edly Southern. 

“It is easiah, suh, to break down 
than to recuperate. But California is 
the right place foh you. We make 
ovah men, heah. I predict that you 
will be a new man. You ought to try 
ranching, suh.” 

“ “So my physicians have assured 

me,” said the young Easterner. “But 

lost a neat fortune in twenty-four 
hours, and the Governor”—he blushed 
slightly and laughed—‘“my father, I 
should say, has allowed me just fifteen 
thousand dollars for this Western ven- 
ture. I want to be cautious this time 
and not sink my capital. It is not much 
to begin with.” 

“Tt is not a sum to be scorned, suh,” 
said the older man politely. 

The young fellow removed his cigar 
and leaned forward eagerly. He was 
very young, and in spite of ill-health 
full of the enthusiasm of youth. 

“Frankly, I am extremely interested 
in this deal,” he said confidentially. “I 
want to prove that I am worth some- 
thing, for, to tell the truth, if I had 
not been so ill and frightened my 
father nearly to death, I should be in 


tremendous disgrace at home. As it is, 
I am on probation—to be honest,” he 
blurted out. “I lost a cool fifty thou- 
sand. It was a gamble, I suppose— 
Wall street speculation. The Governor 
sums it up at about that estimate.” 

The older man regarded him with a 
kindly twinkle in his deep eyes. 

“Experience, suh, comes deah,” he 
said courteously. “I have a son at 
home about youh age—his ability foh 
coining experience, suh, I have found 
somewhat expensive.” A lenient smile 
illumined his fine old face. 

The young Easterner held out his 
hand with a straightforward smile. 

“Tf he resembles his father, I would 
like to know him, sir,” he said’ ear- 
nestly. “You are a Southerner, are 
you not?” 

The old gentleman squared his 
shoulders with unconscious pride. 

“Thank you kindly, suh. Yes, I am 
a Southernah, by birth,—something no 
Southernah ever forgets. But we are 
all Californians heah. May I ask if 
you intend locating permanently.” 

“That is just the point that troubles 
me,” said the young fellow. “Cali- 
fornia real estate agents tell me such 
tremendous tra-diddles.” 

“Pahden me, suh. There are good 
men and bad in all lines of business in 
all countries. Wall street men in New 
York did not all tra-diddle, I sup- 
pose?” he asked with a shrewd glance. 

The young man laughed. 

“You are right, sir. I deserved that 
hit. If a fellow’s been swindled once 
he becomes suspicious of everybody.” 

“And yet that is not wise—nor just 
right,” said the older man kindly. “It 
a man is square himself, suh, he knows 
there must be plenty of othal square 
men. It is not probable that the Al- 
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mighty incarnated all the principles of 
integrity in you or in me, suh.” 

A pair of startled but very honest 
young eyes gazed back into the kindly, 
shrewd old eyes regarding them. 

“Thank you, sir. I never thought of 
it like that before,” said the young 
fellow, earnestly. The older man’s 
words were like a tonic—a moral tonic, 
and he would not forget them. 

“The question that interests me 
most just now,” he continued after a 
moment’s silence, “is does farming pay 
in Califernia? If I followed my phy- 
sician’s advice and my father’s com- 
mands, I am to be a_ bona fide 
rancher for the next two years. If I 
wish to retrieve my past blunders and 
regain my father’s confidence I have 
got to make a success of it.” 

The Californian tossed his cigar out 
of the window. 

“Have you made a thorough investi- 
gation of ranching in the San Joaquin 
Valley?” he asked. He pointed toward 
the rolling fields of wheat seen from 
the window of the smoker. The train 
“This is where ranch- 
ing pays. We have all the conditions 
conducive to successful farming—sun- 
shine, climate, the best of soil, and the 
most extensive irrigation system in the 
State of California, and with less cost 
than in the majority of districts. 

“Take Fresno County alone, suh. 
Here we have a system of canals, the 
main canals oveh 300 miles in length, 
with myriads of distributing canals. 
The snows and glaciers of the Sierras 
feed this inexhaustible water supply.” 

“Have you had personal experience 
in California ranching, sir?” asked the 
young man, keenly. This cultivated, 
polished old gentleman was not his 
idea of the typical California rancher. 
_ The old man smiled indulgently. “A 
little, suh—a little. I own a few thou- 
sand acres in the San Joaquin Valley. 
I came heah from Virginia twenty- 
three yeahs ago, suh, with about as lit- 
tle experience as a young man could 
have—and not half of youh capital— 
and I have made ranching pay. I had 
to wait yeahs before reaping the re- 
ward of my labors, for the country 


sped onward. 
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then was not at its present state of de- 
velopment, and conditions were less 
favorable. The rancher of to-day has 
the benefit of the struggles and toils of 
the old settlers; they do not meet the 
obstacles and difficulties which we 
have overcome. One great advantage 
of the present over the past is the 
transportation facilities. The Southern 
Pacific Railroad extends throughout 
the entire length of the San Joaquin 
Valley, and the rancher has a home 
market for his produce.” 

The young Easterner regarded him 
with open admiration. 

“Would it be an imposition on your 
good nature to ask you to give me the 
benefit of a little of your experience— 
as to the profits of farming here, for 
instance? It means a good deal to me 
to purchase in the right place, and I 
have confidence in you, sir.” 

The older man bowed gravely. 

“T trust, suh, that no one evah placed 
confidence in Richard Peyton who re- 
gretted it. It affords me pleasure to 
give you any information in my power, 
and on my honah as a Southern yen- 
tleman—and a Californian—it will be 
a conservative statement, suh. 

“My ranch is located neah the cen- 
ter of the San Joaquin Valley, a little 
nearer San Francisco than Los An- 
geles. This district, throughout the 
entire county, is remarkable for its 
variety of soil and climate. My home 
is scarcely more than a hundred miles 
from the Pacific Ocean, which lies just 
beyond the irregular line of the Coast 
Range; to the east lie the lofty Sierras 
—not more than ten or twenty miles 
distant. 

“For one who seeks health I would 
heartily recommend this valley, for in 
but few places in the State can one 
find such unrivaled health conditions. 
On an average, out of the 365 days in 
the year we have 275 days of sun- 
shine. Sixty degrees is the average 
mean temperature. Our hottest days 
are followed by cool nights. 

“Nervous people come here because 
they can sleep, and that means health. 
The man who can sleep like an infant 
all night long, suh, cannot be ill long 
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—he is made ovah in a mighty short 
time. That is partly what I meant 
when I said ‘we made men ovah, heah.’ 

“As to the profits of ranching, suh— 
and the best kind of ranching for prac- 
tical results, that is a difficult question 
to answer. Naturally, every man 
would be inclined to answer it accord- 
ing to his own experience in his own 
line. Many kinds of farming are en- 
gaged in heah, and each with good re- 
turns according to the industry, thrift 
and common sense of those engaged in 
them. 

“In our county we have wheat, oats, 
and barley ranches; rye, broom corn, 
Indian corn and Egyptian corn are also 
successfully grown in some parts. 
Many farmers are engaged in sheep 
raising and cattle raising. There are 
also a great many dairy farms and bee 
ranches. Every sort of deciduous 
fruits, as well as citrus fruits are 
raised heah. The Eastern portions of 
the valley at the base of the foothills 
is particularly adapted to the raising 
of oranges, of the highest qualities, 
which ripen six weeks earlier than in 
any other district in the State, giving 
us the benefit of the highest Eastern 
prices. 

“Our vineyards are another promi- 
nent feature, and raisins form one of 
the most extensive industries of this 
country. 

“How about the profits, generally 
speaking of fruit raising?” asked the 
young Easterner. 

“Satisfactory, suh. Statistics and 
observation bear out this statement; 
but again, naturally, a man speaks au- 
thoritatively from his own experience. 
I have a number of acres of raisin 
grapes, and during the past eight 
yeahs they have netted me from $60 
to $125 to the acre. The profits on 
tree products are better. I count at a 
reasonable estimate $100 to $200 per 
acre on such fruit. 

“In our county alone we have in the 
neighborhood of 4,000 ranches. But 
the best way to gain practical knowl- 
edge in ranching, suh, is to see foh 
yourself—and, pardon me, but I no- 
ticed your name on your suit case— 
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Charles Baxter—can it be you are the 
son of the New York banker—Charles 
Baxter, my old chum at Yale?” 

The young Easterner’s face was 
aglow with surprise and delight. 

“By Jove! My father’s friend! 
What a pleasure!” he exclaimed. 

The older man handed him a card, 
which bore the name of Colonel Rich- 
ard Peyton engraved upon it. 

The hands of the two men met. In 
the older man’s face was a smile, the 
meaning of which the younger man did 
not know. At that very moment a let- 
ter was reposing in the pocket of the 
Californian which read as follows: 


“1-2 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
“July 6, 19— 
“Dear Dick: 

“My son Charles has managed to go 
through with the fortune his mother 
left him in his own right, and has 
broken down generally in the crash. 
I have sent him to California for his 
health and to get a little common sense 
knocked into him. I have cut him off 
(for the present) with $15,000, and 
given the heedless young beggar to 
understand that he is cut adrift to sink 
or swim. On my advice, he will in- 
vestigate land in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley—have been reading this particular 
section up. He will be in F at 

Hotel on the 18th. Please call 
on him and give him the benefit of 
your experience—he expects to hunt 
you up sooner or later, but don’t wait 
for him. Keep an eye on him, won’t 
you, and don’t let him make a bigger 
fool of himself than he necessarily 
would anywhere. 

“Fraternally yours, 
“CHARLIE BAXTER.” 


“P, S.—For the Lord’s sake, Dick, 
be good. to the boy—he is all I have, 
and his heart is all right. I don’t care 
for the money he’s lost, if he will only 
profit by his experience. I expect to 
be proud of him yet, if his health im- 
proves. Keep me posted by wire or 
mail. 

“o a 

The Colonel was thinking of: that 
postcsript, as he leaned forward and 
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said, with a rare smile on his kind old 
face: 

“If you have finished youh cigar, 
suh, will you come into the Pullman 
and meet my daughter? Of course, 
we shall expect you to be our guest 
while you remain in this part of the 
country. Pahdon me, suh, I will take 
no refusal!” 

A few minutes later the young man 
was in the drawing-room car, standing 
before a radiant young creature with 
the soft, dark eyes and gold-blonde 
hair of Virginia, and the sun-kissed 
cheeks and bewildering smile of Cali- 
fornia’s native daughters. , 

“This is the son of my old college 
friend, Charles Baxter, Dorris—Mr. 
Baxter, my daughter.” 

Dorris Peyton extended a slender, 
patrician hand, and the young East- 
erner bowed over it, his eyes full of 
unconscious admiration were upon her 
glowing face. 

“Mr. Baxter is thinking of purchas- 
ing land in our part of the country, 
Dorris, and I have asked him to be 
our guest while he remains. You will 
join me in the invitation, my deah.” 

“We shall be very glad to have you, 
Mr. Baxter, and I hope—” she raised 
her soft, dark eyes with a radiant smile 
to his own—‘“that you will decide to 
purchase land here.” 

“T think,” said the young Easterner, 
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with more earnestness than the occa- 
sion seemed to require, “that I’m al- 
most sure to.” 


* * * 


That was four years ago. The Bax- 
ter place lies near the heart of the San 
Joaquin Valley. It is a tangle of roses 
and jasamine, and the deep porches 
are one mass of bloom and color. Un- 
der the shade of the trees a radiant 
young woman with a coronet of gold- 
blonde hair piled high upon her 
queenly head, is sitting with arms ex- 
tended to a wee, dark-eyed midget in 
white. 

“The most wonderful child in the 
world” is contemplating her first jour- 
ney. 

“Just one step, darling,” comes the 
young mother’s voice. “Dear, she has 
taken it!” 

A breathless pause, a flutter of white 
—and with a crow of delight the little 
traveler is in her mother’s arms. 

“Bravo!” cries a deep bass voice. 
Charles Baxter, the picture of health 
and happiness, is clapping applause, 
his eyes, full of adoring light, are upon 
the faces of mother and child. 

“I would give a hundred dollars if 
father could have seen that!” he said. 

The making over of Charles Baxter 
was evidently as successful as his 
Western ventures. 
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Night glides away in a silver-rigged ship— 
With pearls gleaming white on her prow: 

Then, pale the gray morn slips ’twixt quivering green leaves, 
Caressing the maple trees’ brow. 

A-tremble the meadow with clovers dew-drenched, 
Flaunts gems that gay elfin bands spun— 

And the corn whispers low as her gold tassels sway, 
"Neath the glow of the crimson-fringed sun. 

Uneasy the wind stirs a velvet-cheeked rose, 
And she opens her bud with a yawn,— 

Then day speeds red arrows athwart the gray mist— 
While birds trill Love’s welcome to dawn. 


AGNES LocKHART HUGHES. 
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The Girl 


Who Never Was 


By Arthur Wallace Peach 


ARKS was given credit in the 
M office of the Merle Company 
for possessing two attributes: 
one was a nature so humble 
and meek that it never rebelled at the 
most practical joke of the office joker 
or the keenest sarcasm of the office 
head; another was a face so homely 
that the younger and lighter minds of 
the force were led to dub Marks 
“Apollo.” 

He was the butt of much fun in the 
office, but one day when his lank, 
stooping, sandy-headed form did not 
appear, Wellington, in charge of the 
office, knew something was wrong, for 
Marks had not missed a day before in 
the seven years of his service. Word 
came later to Wellington that Marks 
had been injured in a street accident 
that he was in an unconscious condi- 
tion in the city hospital, and that his 
nearest of kin should be notified. 

Stafford and Barton were assigned 
the duty of attempting to find in 
Mark’s room something that might give 
a clue as to the injured lad’s parents or 
relatives, for no one in the office had 
known him well enough to gain such in- 
formation. 

When Stafford and his co-searchers 
were ushered into the little bare, un- 
comfortable boarding house room, 
which had been Mark’s home for the 
lonely years in the city Stafford ex- 
plained the errand to the landlady, and 
she left them to their search. But be- 
fore he made any beginning, he looked 
around the room soberly. 

“Bart, it’s a shame the way we have 
treated the lad! Think of it—calling 
such a place as this a home; it’s al- 
most like a cell in a jail. I’m mighty 
sorry I didn’t try to do Marks a little 
favor by asking him to run around with 


me a little,” Stafford said regretfully. 

“Yes, but you might as well have 
taken a wooden broomstick along for 
company. Come on, let’s hustle this 
up. I don’t imagine he had a soul in 
the world who cared for him,” an- 
swered Barton, carelessly. 

Stafford started to speak, then shook 
his head as if deciding it were better 
to say nothing, and turned his atten- 
tion to the room. 

For a long time they searched in 
silence, finding nothing that gave them 
any hint of the knowledge for which 
they were in search. The room was 
like any man’s room whose tastes are 
limited as are his means. Finally, 
however, Barton rose-from a small box 
he had been examining, and with a 
packet of papers in his hand, extended 
his arms dramatically, and exclaimed: 

“Behold! I have it here—love let- 
ters! What do you know about that, 
Stafford? Apollo in love! Of all mir- 
acles! Come on, let’s read them.” He 
settled himself on the edge of the bed, 
and shifted the letters. 

Stafford hesitated. “I wonder if it 
wouldn’t be better to—why, to let Wel- 
lington look them over. I hate to 
think of reading anything of that kind.” 

“Bosh! come on. Man, you may 
stumble right on a romance,” Barton 
said, grinning and reading. “Yep, 
sure as you're born, here it begins— 
My dear, dear Will!” 

Stafford dismissed his scruples with 
the thought that he might be of use to 
the unconscious fellow in the great hos- 
pital, and with Barton he examined the 
letters. 

_ The letters had been taken from 
their envelopes and placed one upon 
the other in some attempt at order. 
The letters were written in a girlish 
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hand, a little large but perfectly leg- 
ible, and were full of the thousand lit- 
tle things that are dear to the heart of 
the lover and his loved one. There 
was no over-reaching in a sentimental 
way, simply the happy expression of 
hope and faith in another. There were 
little incidents mentioned that went to 
show that, sometime or other, Marks 
must have been with her on little ex- 
peditions in the country. As Stafford 
read, he was touched, for in every 
line was the quiet note of happiness 
tinged with a subtle echo of longing. 

At last, with the letters read and no 
address found, they were about to con- 
fess themselves defeated, and return 
to the office to report the results of 
their fruitless quest, but Barton sug- 
gested that they call up the hospital 
by telephone and see if Marks had re- 
gained consciousness. Word came 


that he had, and they decided that it 
would be a good plan for one of them 
to go to the hospital, see Marks and 
get from him the address of the girl. 


Stafford was delegated to go, and 
Barton agreed to pack up the few be- 
longings in Marks’ room and see to 
the storing of them. 

By quick use of the trolley and sub- 
way, Stafford was able to reach the 
hospital in a short time. On the way, 
the pity that he had felt for Marks in- 
creased as he thought the man’s situa- 
tion over—alone and badly hurt, in 
need of tender care and love, if ever 
aman were. Stafford felt a little bit- 
ter toward Barton for his light accept- 
ance of Mark’s situation, and more so 
because of the joking attitude he had 
taken toward the crude little letters 
that had been examined. Stafford de- 
termined to do all that he could to aid 
the stricken man. 

The surgeon in charge of the ward 
gave Stafford only a few minutes in 
which to question Marks. 

When Stafford stopped beside the 
bed and looked down into the pain- 
filled face of Marks, he found himself 
facing an ordeal, and to have it over 
with as quickly as possible, he told 
Marks of the finding of the letters, and 
asked for the address of the girl. 
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As Stafford spoke, Marks’ white 
face flushed with the blood that crept 
slowly to the surface. His lean, clumsy 
fingers picked nervously at the cover- 
let; his eyes were turned away. 

Stafford knew what was wrong; the 
shy nature was confused at the thought 
of what had happened—the baring of 
intimate secrets that heart keeps with 
heart, alone. 

Thinking to ease the situation, Staf- 
ford said, hurriedly: 

“Never mind, Marks, old chap, we'll 
never let the secret out to another soul, 
I promise you; and—I want to do any- 
thing under the sun I can for you; it 
doesn’t make any difference in the 
world what it is. Say the word x 

The hurt eyes of the injured one 
grew dim, and his face set with pain. 
It was the first kindly word, sincerely, 
wholeheartedly offered, that Marks 
had heard in the years of his memory. 

The nurse touched Stafford’s arm, 
as if to tell him to go, but the fingers 
paused as Marks, his hands tightening, 
began to whisper: 

“Staff, I’m glad to hear you say that. 
It—it cheers me up. But to tell the 
truth, I—I was lonely; evenings I—I 
wrote those letters myself. I just im- 
agined xe 

“You’d better go,” said the nurse, 
gently but firmly; and Stafford, his 
senses reeling as he realized the mean- 
ing of the sentences, his heart wrung 
by the sick man’s anguish, was glad 
to obey. 

From the hospital, Stafford went 
directly to Barton’s room. He found 
that individual perched comfortably in 
the window seat of his bachelor apart- 
ment, smoking. 

“Bart, you are in for a shock—” 

“IT am? Well, you look as if you 
had traveled with one!” 

“Never mind: I’m hit hard. Here 
it is—I saw Marks for about two min- 
utes. The surgeon said Marks told 
him there was no one who had any 
interest in him, but no mention had 
been made in the conversation of a 
girl. So I went in. 

“Well, Bart,” Stafford went on, 
turning his gaze from his friend to the 
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window, “guess what that poor chap 
had been doing while you and I were 
out having our times: he was writing 
a letter to a girl who never was!” 

“What!” 

“Yes, that’s it. Sitting there writing 
letters to an imaginary girl. Not a 
soul in the world to love him, so he 
made some one whom he could love—” 

“Well, that’s the limit. But the 
handwriting—that looked like a girl’s.” 

“A little; but you know he was 
quite a penman. I’ve seen him, once 
in a while, writing in different hands 
in the office, while he was waiting for 
them to verify his books.” 

“Yes, and come to think of it,” Bar- 
ton went on, throwing down the paper 
im his hands, “I found a pen that made 
just the tracing that the one did in 
the letters, and ink of the same shade. 
I was a little suspicious, and yet, 
Staff - 

“It’s hard to believe it,’” Stafford 
said, quietly, “but there Marks is. I 
wish I could do something for him.” 

Barton sat in silence, evidently in 
thought. “We ought to have done 
something for him before,” he said, 
absently. “If he ever gets back I'll 
try to reform.” 

“That little word ‘if’ was coined in 
Hades,” began Stafford, but he was 
interrupted by the ring of Barton’s 
bell. 

Barton disappeared and reappeared, 
holding in his hand a yellow slip of 
paper, on his keen, careless face a 
smile that was enigmatic. He paused 
in the middle of the room. 

“IT don’t know what I have kicked 
up, chum, but I found in a little book 
in Marks’ room the name of a person 
—E. L. Wait, and the name of a little 
up-country town. I took a long chance 
that it was the girl, and if not the 
girl, some one whom Marks knew. It 
may have been a book the chap bought 
second-hand. I hardly know what to 
think. But I sent a telegram to the 
address while you were at the hospi- 
tal, and here’s the reply. It simply 
says that the person I telegraphed for 
will be here at midnight.” 


Stafford looked dazed. “But it 
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couldn’t be a girl; Marks was never 
known to lie, and I shall hear those 
broken words on my own deathbed; I 
know just what he said.” 

Barton rolled the telegram up and 
tossed it into the basket. He shrugged 
his shoulders. “Well, it must be 
some one who knew Marks.” 

“Did you give his name in the mes- 
sage?” questioned Stafford. 

Barton stopped on his way to his 
seat, put his hand to his chin, and 
dropped into the chair. “By Jove, I’ve 
done it. I just said, ‘A friend of yours 
is ill. Come!’ It dawned on me sud- 
denly that, of course, the girl must be 
Elizabeth L. Wait, with her nickname 
‘Bess,’ but I was in too great a hurry 
to think—and thinking isn’t my long 
suit,” he added, bitterly. ‘“‘I’ll bet it’s 
just my luck to have some one rushing 
here who doesn’t know Marks from a 
heathen Chinee. That book looked 
like a second-hand affair, come to 
think of it; rather worn out, as if it 
had been thumbed a lot. It was some 
love story or other. Gad, I guess I’ve 
mixed things up.” 

“Never mind, Bart,” Stafford said 
to soothe his friend’s distress and dis- 
gust. “I suppose you put your ad- 
dress in.” 

“Yes, I did that—force of habit. I 
suppose he or she will show up here. 
You must be on hand, Staff,” Barton 
said, looking anxiously at his friend. 

“T shall be here. I hope it will 
prove to be some one who knows 
Marks; he looked as if he weren’t very 
far from the land where, thank God, 
I guess there is Some One to love the 
unloved of earth.” 

The great clock, which on one of the 
towers was within the vision of Bar- 
ton’s room told off the hours. Night 
descended from the great upper 
spaces, and covered the city with the 
thick dust of darkness. All the other 
myriad changes that mark day’s pass- 
ing in a place where men dwell in mil- 
lions took place. In the room, Barton 
and Stafford watched the changes, 
realizing that into their carefree, irre- 
sponsible lives something was enter- 
ing that would leave them different 
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men; in the hospital a life they knew 
was hovering over the gulf whose 
depths have not been plumbed; _to- 
ward them was speeding another life, 
strained with anxiety, with thoughts 
reaching ever forward faster than the 
whirling express was cleaving the 
shadows; coming to what purpose? 
On that question neither of the friends 
let his mind dwell. 

It is waiting that throws the spin- 
ning balance wheels of poise out of 
alignment; and the waiting told on 
the two men. They thought of all pos- 
sible schemes, it seemed, of reaching 
the unknown “E. L. Wait” and finding 
out for a certainty whom the name 
represented. But the schemes which 
they did try failed. It was simply 
waiting for them; waiting for time to 
answer their questionings as he an- 
swers all with his moments and years. 

A little after midnight a taxi-cab 
whirred into silence down in the street 
before the building. Barton, his lean 
face sharper still, left the room. 

“T’ll see what’s up,” he 
briefly. 

Stafford nodded. 

When he came back from the tele- 
phone, his face was set. “It’s ‘E. L. 
Wait sure enough.’ Come on; down 
with me.” 

When the elevator left them on the 
first floor they stepped across to the 
reception room door; Stafford hung 
back and let Barton go ahead. 

As they stepped in, a figure rose to 
meet them. 

Barton sighed audibly. The figure 
became, as it advanced from the cor- 
ner of the room, a girl. 

Swiftly Barton’s voice spoke, giv- 
ing his own name, then: “I was so hur- 
tied I did not tell you whom I re- 
ferred to in my message, and I have 
made a great mistake. The one who 
is ill is William Marks.” 

Barton’s voice was harsh with its 
tension. 

The girl straightened stiffly. 
tell me, he isn’t—isn’t ?” 

Barton almost laughed as the ten- 
sion broke; a hideous laugh it would 
have been in contrast to the fear and 


said, 


“Oh, 
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hope in the girl’s voice. He checked 
it, however. “No, he is living; and 
we will take you to see him, if we can 
have permission from the surgeon in 
charge of him.” 

“Don’t let him know that I’m here. 
Really, it is all rather strange,” she 
said in a half-frightened way. 

“No, nothing will be said to him. I 
will see to that,” Barton agreed. 

Mystery was still in the air, but 
enough was known; here was a girl 
who knew and wanted to be with 
Marks. 

Quickly the necessary preparations 
were made, and Barton, his careless, 
handsome face haggard with his care 
and vigil, but ennobled with some in- 
ner light that had been fanned into 
being, started for the hospital with 
the girl. 

When they had gone, Stafford took 
up the watch in Barton’s room. He 
knew that Barton would bring back 
from the hospital the final solution of 
what mystery there was remaining. 
As Stafford pondered the situation, his 
theories did not quite fit the facts, nor 
could he make them, and he gave up 
his attempts to do so. 

At last when Barton appeared, his 
tired but happy face told something 
of the outcome. “Yes, it was all 
right. He met the girl when he was 
on his vacation last summer in the 
hills—only one Wellington could get 
him to take, you remember—and he 
fell in love with her; but he never got 
up the courage to propose to her— 
doesn’t that fit in with what you know 
of him? She was a helper in the 
farmhouse where he boarded, and she 
is just as shy as he is: so they never 
even got near the ‘I’m going to tell you 
I love you’ stage. That book was one 
she bought somewhere—second-hand, 
by the way. She said she had thought 
she had lost it.” 

Barton smiled a wistful smile at his 
friend. “It’s a case of love, all right, 
Staff. He must have kept the book 
in much the same spirit as you have 
a glove you refuse to give up, and I 
a little trinket. The letters she wrote 
—that’s the odd part of it—were writ- 
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ten as he said, by himself to himself 
from her.” 

“And in them it seemed to appear 
that she was scolding him for calling 
her beautiful,” Stafford continued. 


“She’s as homely a girl as he is a 
man—even more so.” 

“What difference does it make?” 
Barton asked a little hotly. Then his 
‘tone changed and sottened, and his 
eyes darkened into the hue of a misty 
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twilight. “I was there by Marks’ bed 
just long enough, as he recognized 
her, and understanding came, to get 
such an idea of what Heaven is that 
I’m not going to miss any chance of 
getting there if I can help it. She 
looked beautiful enough then, as she— 
But what difference does it make? If 
she is beautiful to him, and he is to 
her, why the rest of the world doesn’t 
count.” 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Enthroned above a sapphire sea— 
Watcher beside the Golden Gate, 
New-born from dust and misery, 
Triumphant over fire and fate— 
Fairer than ancient Rome she sits 
Upon her many-times “seven hills,” 
The strength of youth is in her heart, 
Her blood with Western vigor thrills. 


Perpetual roses in her hair, 

Jewels of light upon her breast,— 
Queen of the ocean and the air, 

Her destiny is manifest. 


Her shimmering robes of sunset hues 
Fall in soft tints from hill to shore; 
White ships crowd up about her feet, 
Her music is the ocean’s roar. 
Symbols of power are in her hand— 
The gleam of gold from hidden mines; 
The purple splendor of her fruits, 
The fragrant chalice of her wines. 
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Anita 


By Maud 


Clara Valley. Anita Romero con- 

stantly heard it so declared on 

every side, her father and mother 
looking out upon the brown, sere fields, 
wondered what would follow all this 
dire desolution; the padre prayed for 
rain. 

She had never fully realized the 
seriousness of the situation, however, 
until to-day, when unexpectedly two 
travelers had crossed her path, as she 
gathered lupins in the lane aglow with 
these brilliant and deeply fragrant 
blossoms for all the drought. First 
had come old Mr. Gray, the nursery 
man, returning from the forest clad 
hills with sacks of leaf mold in his 
long, deep wagon, and with baskets of 
fern roots, yet fragrant of the woods. 
He drew up as he neared Anita, and 
noting the mass of flowers she had 
gathered, shook his gray head and re- 
marked in his slow, even voice: “There 
are those who are born with great love 
for flowers. You are one, Anita; I am 
another. Do not let this passion pos- 
sess you until it becomes a mania, as 
it has become with me. Look at my 
gardens. When a rare palm dies, a 
fragile lily fades, it grieves me. When 
the wind rends and snaps some limb I, 
too, am wounded. When a year of 
drought like this comes, I am driven to 
extremes, and far beyond my strength 
to save every root,” and he glanced at 
the sacks of leaf mold which were in- 
tended to hold the moisture about the 
roots of some of his finest bulbs. She 
did not reply, but gazed at the flowers 
she held, the words of the old man 
merely causing her to look upon the 
blossoms with added tenderness, for 
she was young, and mercifully the 
young cannot fully comprehend fa- 


|< WAS a dry year in the Santa 
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tigue, disappointment and hope long 
deferred. 

As he gathered the reins together 
and bent over for his willow switch, 
he finished the conversation: 

“And my lily bulbs: what is to be- 
come of them. I have laid awake 
nights trying to solve the problem, 
but there is no way out. Two hundred 
Bermuda lily bulbs, and the spring 
gone dry. Not much profit for me next 
year. 

He moved on, too absorbed in his 
thoughts to notice that the girl who 
stood before him had been rendered 
dumb by his hopeless statements. She 
watched the old man, whom she had 
known since her babyhood, go out of 
sight, and was about to continue on 
her way home when there came to her 
ears the resounding echo of approach- 
ing horse’s hoofs—rapid, — persistent, 
as if the rider traveled in the utmost 
haste. 

In a few minutes, Antonio Diaz ap- 
peared at the top of the hill that led 
down into the lane, and although Anita 
was at the extreme end, he instantly 
perceived her, and at once began to 
rein in the mad beast he rode. Even 
from the distance, Anita could see he 
was not in his usual frame of mind, 
for his dark, handsome face wore an 
harassed, defiant expression. Know- 
ing her fear of his mustang he dis- 
mounted some little distance from her 
and approached leading the horse by 
his lariat. 

“Antonio, what is the matter ? Where 
are you going?” 

“To the dogs, Anita, 
everything else.” 

As his was an entirely different tem- 
perament from that of old Mr. Gray, 
so was his outlook upon life entirely 


along with 
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different. Her startled, inquiring look 
bade him proceed. 

“For the dust is blowing up in 
whirlwinds in the wheat field and the 
springs have gone dry in. the pasture. 
I’m on my way now to take what I 
can get for the cattle, and that won’t 
be half what they are worth.” 

“But the padre said there would be 
rain.” 

“Bah! it’s all right for him to talk of 
rain from out his sheltered slopes. 
Why, the dew that gathers there 
would raise all he needs.” 

“God will not forget us; the rain 
will come.” 

Antonio broke into a mocking laugh. 

“God will not forget us—there is 
no God to forget!” 

Instantly he saw his mistake, for 
the girl suddenly drew away from him 
and involuntarily raised her armful 
of flowers as a barrier between them. 
Her eyes expressed her astonishment 
and her horror. 

He spoke in a calmer voice. “For- 
give me, Anita: I have scarcely slept 


for two nights, for above all that I 


might lose might be you. The crops 
of this year, had they been fair, would 
have finished paying for the ranch, 
and try as I may now, I shall be two 
hundred dollars short on the mortgage. 
Just think: a home within my reach 
and unable to claim it, and I’ve earned 
it—yes, many times over. I had even 
made the plans for you for a house; 
it was all for you. I love you, Anita, 
better than life itself!” 

He still held the horse with his left 
hand; he stretched out his right arm 
to the girl he loved, but without a 
word she turned and ran from him. So 
light of foot was she that she was 
soon far up the lane, scattering the 
lupins as she hurried on, leaving An- 
tonio gazing after her speechless, and 
as amazed at her mood as she had 
been at the mood of old Mr. Gray. At 
first his impulse was to follow her, but 
realizing that his words had driven 
her from him, he silently watched her 
unlatch the gate opening from the 
lane into her father’s home, and saw 
her go out of sight among the orchard 
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trees; then he remounted and gath- 
ered up his reins, his brain in a whirl 
as he galloped in reckless fashion on 
to his destination. 

On his way back he stopped at the 
ranch, but the small house was dark 
and silent, and another disappoint- 
ment was added to the list of the long 
day of Antonio, for he had fully ex- 
pected to see Anita for a few minutes 
that evening. Days and even weeks 
went by, however, without his being 
able to find her; often he would snatch 
a few hours from his work, mount the 
mustang, and hurry down to her home, 
but she was never there. He even left 
his dry fields, dressed and went to 
Mass. Each time she had already 
come and gone. Always he asked the 
same question of Anita’s father, and 
always the kindly old man would make 
the same reply, as he paused in his 
work, removed his hat and brushed 
his tired face with a worn handker- 
chief: 

“She works, all day from morn un- 
til night. She kisses me good-bye at 
sunrise; at twilight she returns and 
smiles at me. She is happy; she does 
not tell me her life; her mother alone 
knows, and she, too, will not tell!” 

Antonio gazed perplexed. 

“Where does she go?” he inquired 
eagerly. 

“I cannot say. Somewhere in her 
oldest dress and wearing a heavy 
apron. Always old Blanco, the dog, 
goes with her; many times the little 
neighbor, little Manuel.” 

“And he will not tell? 
make him tell!” 

For an instant, Antonio saw the 
same expression burn in the old man’s 
eyes that he had seen in Anita’s eyés 
the day she had left him in the lane. 

As it faded away, the old man said: 
“It is her pleasure, her secret; some 
day we shall know.” 

But one day at twilight Antonio 
found her. She was coming toward 
the house, walking underneath the al- 
mond trees, whose overhanging 
branches were now covered with fra- 
grant blossoms. Blanco was with her; 
on her arm she carried a basket; in 
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her hand a broken trowel for her 
father to mend. 

Antonio clasped her suddenly in his 
arms. It was as if the long years had 
rolled between them. 

“Where have you been.all this time, 
Anita? Why do you hide from me?” 

“TI do not hide from you, Antonio; 
it is you who are the one who hides. 
And you hide from God himself!” 

She drew away from him as she 
spoke, and her low voice sounded so 
accusing that he stood silently re- 
garding her. He sought for an answer 
to her words. 

“God has hidden His face from me. 
He has forgotten me. I cannot find 
Him.” 

The pity for the disconsolate that is 
uppermost in the heart of every wo- 
man stirred within her. 

“He is always with us, Antonio. Be- 
cause our way is not always easy, it 
is not that He has forgotten us. The 


padre says we must bear the cross to 
gain the crown. If He remembers the 
sparrows he will not forget us, Anto- 


nio.” 

“He has forgotten us—look at our 
valley, our fields, our animals.” 

“He is yet above us.” She lifted her 
face to the soft, twilight sky, and from 
the serenity of her expression Anto- 
nio gathered faith. 

“And He loves us,” he ‘said softly, 
almost to himself 

“We cannot comprehend his love, so 
deep it is.” 

“But with all my heart I love you, 
Anita. I love you better than I love 
God himself. I should swear an un- 
truth did I say differently.” 

“Listen, Antonio,” she answered 
slowly, “before I marry you, you must 
come back to’God, else neither of us 
could be happy. Do you not remem- 
ber that you once said He had led you 
to this valley where you found a home 
and me? You felt His presence then 
and you thanked Him. Come hard- 
ships and disappointments, you turn 
from Him. It has only made me turn 
to Him the more, and I have found 
happiness and peace.” 

“With all your faith in God, Anita, 
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you must have a little more faith in 
me. When all this blackness rolls 
away, I may feel His love again. Love 
me until then!” he pleaded, and his 
face was pale as she kissed him. 

April arrived with a long desired 
downpour, after which the clear, fresh 
earth, with its many wild flowers, its 
tender green blades, and its singing 
larks emphatically proclaimed the 
springtime. 

The padre prepared for Easter, and 
he came one day to talk with Anita. 
She had promised him an Easter lily. 
It was waiting for him, and as she 
placed it before him, she did not note 
his expression of surprise that she 
had so successfully grown this perfect 
flower and did not hear his thanks. 
She spoke of Antonio. 

The padre had many such as he in 
his parish; the coming year would find 
him not so tolerant of their indiffer- 
ence. He returned to the lily. It must 
be well wrapped; not a petal must be 
broken; one could not rely upon the 
perfection of a spring day, and this 
flower was perfection itself. He bent 
to inhale its wonderful perfume. “And 
I have over two hundred such as that, 
or rather they are not mine. I grew 
them for old Mr. Gray. He had no 
water; he could not grow them. Our 
spring never fails.” 

The padre glanced through the win- 
dow by which they stood, as if ex- 
pecting to see the lilies standing in 
the sheltered garden without. 

“Two hundred,” he cried, in aston- 
ishment; “where are they?” 

“Back of the pasture is the slope 
with the spring. In the shelter of the 
slope, where I could make use of the 
water, I grew them all underneath a 
thin canvas.” 

The padre 
her. 

“Two hundred lilies! My 
how you must have worked.” 

“Early and late.” 

“It is coming night. I cannot go to 
see them now; to-morrow I will come.” 

He came as he said he would on the 
morrow, toiling up the path that the 
girl’s feet had worn smooth. 


thoughtfully regarded 


child, 
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In his. soft, flat shoes he made no 
sound; he lifted the strip of loose can- 
vas that marked the entrance, and 
stepped within the lily house. Blanco, 
asleep just within, gazed sleepily upon 
the well known figure in the old cas- 
sock, and slowly closed his eyes 
again. Anita, busy at the far end, 
did not perceive him. 

The old man looked slowly about. 
Tall lilies stood on every side, a soft, 
bright light falling through the thin 
white canvas rested upon the whiter 
flowers. A charming perfume filled 
the air. 

In the silence the old padre spoke 
as to himself: 

“It is heaven,” he said softly. 

Anita turned, undisturbed by his 
presence. She knew he would appear 
just so, and she went on watering the 
lilies. 

“Then you like it, Padre Anselmo?” 

“Just so the lilies bloom in Paradise. 
He has lent us these glorious flowers 
to make us long for those fadeless 
flowers of the other world.” He 
passed softly from one spot to another 
comparing, praising, wondering at the 
girl’s toil and patience, and finally 
paused not far from her. 

“Among these pure flowers the sin- 
ner could not fail to turn to God and 
praise Him. Looking upon their ma- 
jestic beauty risen from the dust, he 
could never more doubt the resurrec- 
tion of the soul.” 

From these flowers the padre gath- 
ered more faith, and when he departed 
he left among them a peace like a 
benediction. Anita stopped work, and 
put down her sprinkling pot, absorbed 
in meditation. 

She believed all the words of the 
padre, and here she now knew the 
fierce and wayward soul of Antonio 
could be brought back to God. She 
must bring Antonio here, and at once, 
for very soon old Mr. Gray would call 
to forward the lilies to the florist. But 
she had no need of sending for An- 
tonio, for as the padre was departing 
he met him entering the ranch gate. 

The padre discoursed upon the 
beauty of the lily house, secretly be- 
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lieving that Antonio might have had 
a hand in its construction, for his eyes 
had grown too dim to note that only 
a woman’s and child’s hands _ could 
have constructed the canvas house, 
which would have fallen long since 
had it not been for the sheltering 
boughs of the many old oak trees clus- 
tered all about. Antonio listened at-- 
tentively to the padre’s words, and to 
his order to appear at Mass the fol- 
lowing Sunday. So deferential was he 
to the aged man that the padre went on 
his way with his heart at peace, re- 
garding the future of Antonio, and An- 
tonio possessed of a heart filled with 
hope started for the lily house, care- 
fully following the padre’s directions. 
The hesitancy of the unbidden pos- 
sessed him as he neared the peaceful 
spot of sheltering bough, of drooping 
vine and fragrant flower. As he lifted 
aside the canvas entrance he was sur- 
prised to see Anita just before him, 
and more surprised to hear her voice 
filled with joy at beholding him in 
her little world of silence and bloom- 
ing lilies. 

“Antonio!” 

He took her face in his hands and 
kissed it. 

“Anita mia.” 

She stepped back and looked intent- 
ly at him. 

“Antonio,” she said, slowly, “the 
padre says that God can be found here 
among the lilies; that these flowers, 
that mean so much to us, have been 
lent to point us the way to the land 
where the flowers never fade. That 
they represent all that is most beauti- 
ful in life, and typify the resurrection 
of the soul.” 

Antonio looked out upon the mass 
of blossoms. His face wore an ex- 
pression of humility and shame. “Did 
you do all this, Anita, work day after 
day that I might be healed of my 
faithless heart. That through your 
sacrifice and your toil I might be 
brought to a realization of my sins?” 

“I did not realize how far-reaching 
my work would be—at first I prayed 
that I might be able to help you, An- 
tonio: See how good God has heard 
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my prayer. I planted the bulbs so 
carefully, pot by pot, and watched 
them come slowly up and grow. Thank- 
ful, as I watered them, that each day 
saw them taller and finer. Finally 
came the flowers, and old Mr. Gray 
to see them. Then I knew that I had 
succeeded, that they were valuable. 
And while I knew they would mean 
much to old Mr. Gray, I knew they 
would mean far more to you and to me, 
Antonio. That they would save the 
home you despaired of gaining.” 
Antonio, tall and strong of frame, 
looked at the slender girl with the 
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glowing, eager face. For once he 
turned from her, then he wiped his 
eyes, so that he might more clearly 
behold all the light and life and beauty 
of her face and of the lilies all about 
her. He reached out supplicating 
hands to her and fell on his knees be- 
side her. 

“Forgive me, Anita, and may God 
forgive me. I almost wish it were the 
eternal paradise. I could be content 
‘with you for all eternity.” 

And with her hands folded upon his 
head, she bent and kissed his soft, 
dark hair. 
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Once was a boy, and wonderful 
The light that dwelt his eyes within. 
Can Stygian darkness quite annul 
This glint of Jove’s own javelin? 


Must yon high-soaring, air-borne gull 
Be subject to malign chagrin? 


From eyes once young and conquering-bright 
Tears, fed by hidden fonts, now start; 

The spear-glint wanes before the night; 
The arrow bites the sea-gull’s heart. 

Wrong scorns the menace of the Right; 
Greed tears the flesh and soul apart. 


O Powers of Evil, have a care! 

Though Jove may through the long night nod, 
Jove and his javelin wait thee there, 

And dawn, the huntress, comes, wing-shod! 
Youth, Spring—the Principle—by prayer 

Preserved, lie sleeping in the clod. 


ARTHUR POWELL. 





Juwa and Awasus 


By A. J. Ashen 


sus has been told many times 

at the Fort K—— Indian School 

until it has attached itself to 
that institution as a sort of legend. 
The primary teachers tell this story 
to their young pupils, and of all the 
stories they like it the best. In the 
cemetery just behind the chapel are 
the little graves of Juwa and Awasus, 
and once a year on the day set apart 
for decorating the final resting places 
of the dead, the little graves of these 
Indian boys whose childish devotion 
for each other caused them to face 
death, rather than be separated, are 
strewn with flowers—with the tender 
care of many hands. 

There are only two persons now at 
Fort K Indian School who were 
there when Juwa and Awasus began 
their education at that institution, the 
principal, grown old and gray, and the 
matron, now the principal’s wife. It 
was the matron who first told me their 
story, which I have heard many times 
since from other lips, and as she drove 
me to the station, after one of my pro- 
longed visits in that beautiful valley, 
she pointed out to me a pile of rocks, 
on the right side of the road, as the 
spot where the shack had stood in 
which they found the two little boys 
on that cold, blizzardy day—but I am 
anticipating my story. 

Bo * 


[os STORY of Juwa and Awa- 


* 


It was almost dark on a rather bleak 
autumn evening in the latter part of 
September when Awasus was led into 
the principal’s office to be registered. 
Miss Ophelia, the primary teacher, 
brought him in. She had taken the 
little fellow in charge the moment the 
supervisor’s wagon had left his shiv- 
ering form on the parade ground. 


The principal, picking him up and 
seating him on his desk, said he was 
a “strapping little fellow.” Awasus 
did not know what a “strapping little 
fellow” was; in fact, he cared not, for 
many strange things were attracting 
the attention of his big brown eyes, 
which roved from one object to an- 
other in open wonder. 

He was entered in the principal’s 
large book. Name, Awasus; age seven 
years. Tribe, Blackfoot. Father’s 
name, Chief Awawu. 

“T see there’s another little fellow 
from the same reservation,” the prin- 
cipal said, as he referred to the regis- 
tration book. “Juwa, age eight. He’ll 
make a good companion for Awasus. 
Have the two put together, Miss Oph- 
lia. It will help to keep away home- 
sickness.” 

Miss Ophelia turned her charge over 
to the matron, and that lady, taking 
him under her wing, washed, cleaned 
and then dressed him in a brand new 
uniform. 

“There you are,” the matron said, 
after completing his toilet. “Now you 
look like a little civilized boy.” 

Awasus merely blinked his eyes and 
slyly ganced down at his new clothes. 
He looked so sweetly self-conscious 
and ill at ease that the matron, with 
her motherly soul, could not help grab- 
bing him in her arms. F 

“You cute little thing, I could just 
squeeze you,” she cried, and then held 
him out at arms’ length half-playfully. 
“We'll make a heap fine educated man 
of you.” 

It was after bed-time when she car- 
ried him into the dormitory and tucked 
him in beside Juwa. 

* * BS 


A week before the same buckboard 


. 
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had dropped Juwa in front of the prin- 
cipal’s office. No warm greeting had 
awaited him as in the case of Awa- 
sus. Miss Ophelia had taken him by 
the hand without a word, and had led 
him into the principal’s office, where 
she had left him. The principal, giv- 
ing him a cursory survey over his 
eyegless, had proceeded to take his 
name from the slip of paper handed 
to him from the supervisor, and then 
had turned him over to the matron 
without further ado. That lady had 
dressed him in silence. 

This cool reception was due to a lack 
of that physical charm which the 
Maker endows some children: for 
Juwa was no physical beauty. Large 
of limb, rather high cheek bones and 
with a slight squint to his eyes, his 
homeliness was of the commonplace. 

“He’s not even homely enough to 
be cute,” the matron had said. 

He came from the tribe that lived 
in the mountains, whose rugged peaks 
you could see on a clear day ranged 


against the blue sky, far to the north- 


west. Awasus, on the other hand, 
came from the tribes that roamed the 
plains, where the sluggish yellow 
streams wound their way, snake like, 
in between the bench lands. They 
spoke the same tongue, and belonged 
to the one great Blackfoot race. 
Those days, before Awasus came, 
were lonesome and not at all pleasant 
for Juwa. The older boys were rough 
and talked only Whiteman’s tongue, 
which he did not understand, and there 
were no other little boys with whom 
he could play. When school was over 
and the other boys were yelling and 
shouting at their games on the parade 
ground, he would go off alone, trying 
to amuse himself by throwing stones 
at the great flock of blackbirds that 
covered the stable yards. His little 
heart was heavy, and in his loneliness 
he thought of his father’s tepee in 
among the mountains; of his dog that 
used to cuddle up beside him at night 
and keep him warm; of his pet deer 
that his father caught while hunting 
for the caribou in the Rockies. He 
wondered if he would ever see them 
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again; then it was that a large lump 
would steal into his throat and stick 
there; big tears would come to his 
eyes. 

At night when the matron tucked 
him in the immaculate white sheets of 
his bed, he would softly cry himself 
to sleep, and then he would dream— 
dream of his father’s tepee, and that 
he was once more playing with his 
little sisters, or trailing with the other 
Indian boys through the clear water 
of the river. When he awoke, how- 
ever, and saw only the white walls 
of the dormitory that large lump would 
rise and stick in his throat, and try 
as he would he could not choke it 
down. Tears would come to his eyes 
and roll down his cheeks, big, scald- 
ing drops; and then burying his face 
in his pillow he would cry as if his lit- 
tle heart would break. The days were 
long and dreary for Juwa, those days 
before Awasus came. 

* * * 

The morning after Awasus arrived 
at Fort K , Juwa slowly became 
conscious that there was a little black 
head on the pillow beside him. He 
lifted the blanket to get a better look 
at his bed fellow, and his heart leaped 
with a glad surprise on seeing a little 
boy about his own age. Awasus’ first 
impulse, on opening his eyes and find- 
ing himself in a strange place, was to 
cry. 

“What’s your name?” Juwa asked 
in Blackfoot. 

Awasus did not answer, and the cor- 
ners of his mouth began to drop. 

“What’s your name?” Juwa asked 
again. 

“Awasus,” came the half-timid re- 
sponse. 

Juwa, at first, could hardly believe 
his ears. At last some one to whom 
he could talk. 

“You come from up there?” and 
Juwa pointed to the north. 

Awasus by this time, recalling the 
long ride in the supervisor’s wagon, 
nodded his head. A few more ques- 
tions by Juwa and answers in mono- 
syllables on the part -f Awasus, and 
the two became friends. 
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Juwa, making faces at Awasus from 
underneath his blankets, or else cov- 
ering himself entirely and then burst- 
ing torth with a loud “booh” soon had 
Awasus shrieking with laughter. You 
may be sure it was a much surprised 
matron that found the heretofore mo- 
rose Juwa, laughing and playing with 
his new found companion in childish 
glee. 

Having a playmate, some one to 
whom he could talk, made all the dif- 
ference in the world to Juwa. The 
skies became bluer, his loneliness and 
little heartaches vanished with the 
coming of his little friend; one to 
whom he could speak his thoughts and 
musings which he had fostered in his 
heart for days and days. 

School over for the day, he and Aw- 
asus would go. off arm in arm, chat- 
tering like two magpies. They would 
spend hours playing numerous little 
games mostly of their own invention. 
Never for a moment were those little 
boys separated. They slept together, 
ate together, and in school sat in the 
same seat. Juwa, being the larger, 
looked upon Awasus as his charge, 
and took care of him in a big brotherly 
way. 

At night, after lights were out, he 
and Awasus would lie in bed, and in 
“subdued voices tell each other of their 
homes on the reservation. Awasus, in 
his childish way, would relate the 
stories that Wapoosh, the medicine 
man, had told him; of Muskawah, the 
bear, and Mahiggan, the wicked wolf 
that ate small boys. Juwa in his turn 
would tell of his pets. 

“Wait, Awasus,” he would say. 
“some day we’ll go home and become 
great hunters like my father.” 

Alas, for Juwa and Awasus, this hap- 
piness was not to last, for even then 
the Fates were putting their heads to- 
gether and their shrouds were nesting 
about you. 

The principal, standing at his office 
window one day, watched the little 
fellows as they played near by. Miss 
Ophelia came in. 

“Did you ever in your life see such 
childish devotion, Miss Ophelia?” he 


said. ‘The two little fellows seem 
perfectly contented.” 

Miss Ophelia approached the win- 
dow and looked out at the two boys 
who were making numerous little sand 
mounds, with twigs and small sticks 
placed at the top of each, jabbering 
contentedly as they worked. 

“They’re just too dear for anything,” 
was her reply. “I came in to see you 
about them. I’m afraid we'll have to 
separate the little fellows. They have 
been in school two months, and they 
have not made a bit of progress in 
their English. As long as they are to- 
gether they talk nothing but their own 
tongue. For their own good I think 
we ought to separate them for a while, 
at least.” 

“It would be a shame to do that, 
Miss Ophelia,” the principal replied, 
without taking his eyes off the two 
boys. “Poor little fellows, it would 
break their hearts.” 

“Yes, I realize that it will be hard 
on the little fellows,“’ Miss Ophelia 
went on. “But by having them sepa- 
rated for two weeks at least I believe 
I could get them started and little in- 
terested in their English.” 

The principal said nothing for a mo- 
ment, still keeping his eyes on the 
little boys, and then finally said: 

“Well, Miss Ophelia, you ought to 
know. If you think it’s for the best, 
I suppose that’s the thing to do.” 

It was left to the motherly diplo- 
macy of the matron to wean the two 
boys from each other. She waited 
until they were asleep, then bundled 
Awasus away to another bed. In the 
morning she found him crying for his 
playmate. She tried to soothe him by 
offering him a cookie, but he pushed 
it away. 

“Juwa, I want Juwa,” he cried in 
Blackfoot. 

“Don’t cry, Awasus. You must stay 
away from Juwa. Some other day you 
can play with Juwa,” pleaded the ma- 
tron. Awasus did not understand these 
tender solicitations, and cried all the 
more. 

To please him she brought out a 
large doll and some other playthings, 
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but his interest was only for the mo- 
ment, and try as she would she could 
not expel the tears that coursed down 
his cheeks, big glassy drops. His 
heart was broken, and for the first 
time there came to him, as it had come 
to Juwa, the loneliness of a homesick 
boy. 

The matron’s motherly heart went 
out to this little child, and under her 
breath murmured about “the heart- 
lessness of some people.” 

Juwa, left in the care of Miss Ophe- 
lia, was equally heartbroken. She 
tried to soothe him, in her old-maiden- 
ly way, and soon lost patience, and in 
rather curt tones told him to: 

“Hush up, you crying child!” 

It was then that Juwa rebelled. In 
the school room he refused to repeat 
after her the names of the objects she 
held in her hand. That lady, beside 
herself, grasped him by the shoulder 
and gave him a shaking. 

“You naughty boy, sit down,” she 
cried, and pushed him roughly ‘in his 
seat, much to the delight of the older 
boys. 

Never before, Juwa, had a rough 
hand grasped you in anger. Down 
deep in the heart of this little child 
there kindled for the first time the 
spark of hate. 

That night, while lying sobbing on 
his pillow, an idea formulated in Ju- 
wa’s little black head. He would run 
away and go back to the reservation; 
he would take Awasus with him and 
never again would he be separated 
from his little friend. 

_Two days later, after classes were 
dismissed, when the matron was busy 
directing the preparation of the even- 
ing meal and Miss Ophelia was con- 
ferring with the principal about her 
work, two little forms stole away from 
the great white barn and were soon 
hidden from view by the bushes 
along the river. Screened by the wil- 
lows, they gained the bridge, and once 
across, disappeared with the road 
around a small hill. 

They ran as fast as their little legs 
could carry them, and amost out of 
breath they came to a walk. Awasus 
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barely keeping up with Juwa’s long 
strides, half walked and half ran be- 
side his companion. 

“Which way is home, Juwa?” Awa- 
sus asked, 

“Over there, Awasus,” said Juwa, 
pointing to the mountains, but dimly 
visible on account of the hazy sky. 

“Will we be home to-morrow ?” 

“Ves, Awasus, we'll be home to- 
morrow.” 

It was the rumbling of a wagon that 
caused them to leave the road, and to 
go out into that great expanse of yel- 
low rolling plains. The coach driver, 
seeing the two boys, shouted out to 
them good-naturedly: 

“Hey, there, you little rascals!” and 
as he saw the little fellows terror 
stricken running as fast as they could, 
he chuckled at his joke and rolled on 
with his coach, puffing a cigarette. 

The two boys ran; fright was writ- 
ten on their faces. Every minute they 
expected to feel an arm reach out to 
grasp them. At last, stumbling and 
breathless, they reached a little de- 
pression where the buffaloes not many 
years before used to gather in great 
herds to wallow in the soft mud. See- 
ing that they were not followed, they 
sat down, weary and spent, on a pile of 
rocks near a prairie dog village. The 
little denizens peeped and barked at 
them from a thousand small mounds. 
Awasus, tired and sleepy, dropped his 
head on Juwa’s shoulder, and Juwa, 
putting his arm around his compan- 
ion, pressed him close to his side. No 
more would he be separated from his 
little pal. In another day they would 
reach his father’s tepee in among the 
mountains, and there they would be 
as free as the wind. 

While the two little boys sat thus, 
the Chinook, the warm wind of the 
south, was battling with its arch enemy 
—the Wind of the North. All sum- 
mer the Chinook had been master, but 
now the North wind, waxing strong, 
was routing the Wind of the South, 
causing it to beat a hasty retreat. 

The North Wind, driving the Chi- 
nook before it, came in short, sharp 
blasts: with it came great black clouds 
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which all but obscured the sun. Juwa 
as he sat on the rocks with his com- 
panion noticed the change in the tem- 
perature. A snowflake fell -on his 
hand. He watched it as it slowly 
melted; then he saw other flakes. He 
jumped to his feet. Koona! The 
snow—he knew what that meant. He 
remembered how it had piled around 
his father’s tepee, and also the stories 
his mother told him, about hunters 
having been lost in the snow and had 
been frozen. 

All around them there was nothing 
but prairie. While on top of a knoll, 
just before they had reached their 
resting place, Jewa recalled seeing 
what appeared to be a small shack, far 
to the north. 

“Come, Awasus,” he said. “We 
must be going; the snow is falling up- 
on us. 

He took Awasus by the hand and 
started in the direction he had seen 
the shack. The wind grew cold and 
blew the snow, which was flying 
thicker every minute, in their faces, 
almost blinding them. Awasus, who 
was chilled by the wind, began to cry. 

“T’m cold, Juwa,” he cried. 

“Hush, Awasus, just a little ways 
and we'll come to shelter,” Juwa re- 
plied, trying to comfort the little trem- 
bling form of his companion. 

It grew dark. The wind became 
fiercer, sending the snow flying through 
the air, until they were not able to 
see ten feet ahead. With his coat 
drawn up before his face, and at the 
same time trying to shelter Awasus by 
holding him close to his side, Juwa 
struggled on in face of the blinding 
storm. A barb wire fence blocked 
their way. Juwa took hope. Where 
there was a fence there might be a 
house. Crawling underneath the wires 
they again faced the cold north wind. 
Awasus was crying. 

“T’m tired, Juwa. Let’s rest for 
awhile,” he whimpered. 


“No, we mustn’t do that. Just a 


little farther, Awasus. Just a little 
farther.” He put his arm around his 
little friend and struggled on with 
him. 

They went but a short distance, 
when Awasus not able to move another 
step, sank to the ground. His little 
legs refused to move. Juwa, losing 
hope, looked about him and saw a 
black object outlined through the 
whirling snow. It looked like a house 
of some sort. He reached down, 
picked up the lifeless form of Awasus, 
and staggered on with him. The cold 
north wind cut his hands. His arms 
became paralyzed, and the form of 
Awasus slipped through them to the 
ground. The shack was but a few 
feet away. He could see the door. 
Picking up the lifeless form of his 
companion, and, with almost super- 
natural effort, reached the side of the 
building. He knocked at the door 
with his foot, and it flew open. The 
shack was empty. In a corner he saw 
a pile of old clothes, and dragging the 
body of his companion there, covered 
him over with them. Lying down be- 
side him, he drew some of the clothes 
over himself and cuddled beside his 
little friend to keep him warm. 

A gentle warmness crept over his 
body. How drowsy he was. He felt 
himself slipping from reality. He was 
back on the reservation, playing 
around his father’s tepee with his lit- 
tle sisters. Awasus was there. It was 
summer; the grass was green and the 
air was soft and warm. Thus he fell 
asleep. 

They found him two days after- 
wards in a deserted cabin within 
three hundred feet of the great white 
barn. The principal, lifting up the old 
clothes, disclosed the two little hud- 
dled forms locked in each others’ 
arms, and on both their faces was a 
smile of perfect content. Something 
tightened around the principal’s heart 
as he knelt down beside them. 

“Poor little chaps,” was all he said. 
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Getting a line on the timber prospect. 


Taking a Timber Claim 


By Miriam E. McGuire 


action. Taking my timber claim 

was an experience, an adventure; 

therefore, another memory-treasure 
for the Castle-Invisible where myself 
and my day dreams dwell. 

In my philosophy of life, every new 
interest created in any direction, each 
bit of beauty etched indelibly upon 
the memory, or of precious dream- 
fabric culled from human association, 
Nature or books become significant as 
material to use in the architecture or 
furnishing of this Home of the Mind. 
Travel, observation, effort, success, 
failure, no longer end in blind alleys 
of unrelated fragments, but each has 
its fitting place in some part of the 
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structure. Visible scenes, ephemeral 
experiences along the way are but 
sources from which to draw enduring 
memories and impressions. And so, 
as I journey through the days, I find 
ever-increasing pleasure in “collect- 
ing” these immaterial materials and in 
trying to fashion them into a Place- 
Beautiful. The idea lends new mean- 
ing to daily incidents and events. It 
gives immediate purpose to life; it 
becomes a fortification against ennui 
in later years. 

No doubt this habitual point of view 
influenced my decision when, one 
April day away out in romantic Seat- 
tle, my friend, Thelma, confided to me 
her intention to take a timber claim in 
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Northern California, and suggested 
that I should go along and do likewise. 
I had never “taken a claim” of any 
kind. The Shasta region, where the 
lands under consideration lay, was a 
part of California that I had not vis- 
ited. The trip appealed to me, and so 
did the idea of calling my own a tiny 
portion of that vast stretch of virgin 
forest. Thus it came about that, a 
few days later Thelma, Caroline Jones, 
an acquaintance whom we had per- 
suaded to go with us, and I started out 
in high spirits on our small pioneering 
expedition. 

Crossing the broad Columbia river 
was the first special diversion that I 
recall en route. A delay of several 
hours in Portland gave us time to make 
an excursion up the winding trolley 
way to Portland Heights. The day 
was superb. Snow-covered Mount 
Hood and Mount Helena stood out in 
clear-cut silhouette against the blue 
sky and even a shoulder of distant 
Mount Rainier could be seen through 
field glasses by any one with an imagi- 
nation. 

Next day at Shasta Springs an 
amusing incident occurred. As _ the 
train stopped there only a few minutes 
passengers poured from the coaches 
with cup or glass in hand, eager to get 
a taste of the famous Shasta water. 
Caroline thoughtfully brought out a 
jar from our lunch basket and filled it, 
remarking as we went back to the train 
that Shasta water was said to make 
excellent lemonade. Of course we must 
have lemonade at once. The porter 
brought a table. Caroline insisted up- 
on preparing the beverage herself, 
and went about it in a systematic man- 
ner, while Thelma and I contributed 
numerous helpful suggestions, which 
she calmly ignored. She set the jar 
of Shasta water at one side, and 
placed three glasses anticipatively in 
the middle of the table. Then with 
nice precision she squeezed the proper 
amount of lemon juice into a fourth 
glass, carefully adtled just enough— 
not a spoonful too much—sugar, and 
stirred the mixture with deliberation. 
So far everything had proceeded ac- 


cording to Hoyle, the passengers 
around us enviously watching the pro- 
cess. All eyes were following Caro- 
line’s hand as she lifted the glass of 
lemon juice and nonchalantly turned 
the contents into the jar. The effect 
was instantaneous and startling. A 
miniature Shasta fountain shot to the 
ceiling of the car and came down in a 
beautiful cascade all over us and the 
table. For an instant we looked at one 
another in consternation arid ruefully 
at the empty jar, but after the first 
gasp we joined in the laughter at our 
expense, while the porter rushed to the 
rescue and mopped up with a cloth all 
that was left of our precious lemonade. 
We resolved to take a few private les- 
sons in chemistry before we “handed 
a lemon” to any more mineral water. 

A stalwart “timber” cruiser met us 
at Redding, where the U. S. Land Of- 
fice is located, and our party was still 
further increased by two or three more 
prospective “timber claimers.” A “‘lo- 
cator” took charge of the party there, 
and the rest of our journey, a forty-five 
mile drive up the gorge of the Sacra- 
mento, we made in carriages. 

This was an interesting trip over the 
“trail of the ’49ers,” first traced out 
when those pioneer prospectors were 
searching at fever heat for gold. We 
passed through the old town of Shasta, 
which still bears suggestive marks of 
the “good times” the miners had in 
those exciting days. Most of the 
buildings are covered with sheet iron. 
The doors are of iron, and the win- 
dows have iron shutters, all of which 
present a dented and battered appear- 
ance, challenging the imagination to 
repicture the wild-west scenes enacted 
there a few decades ago. The dilapi- 
dated old town is silent enough now. 

Along the winding gorge road the 
scenery is wild and in places rugged. 
The trail, now developed into a very 
good road, follows the Sacramento 
River much of the way. Given a 


mountainous landscape, combined with. 


vegetation and water, the result is us- 
ually pleasing to the eye. In the North- 
western pine regions the vegetation it- 
self is not varied enough to be as at- 
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tractive as that of countries further 
south. Though the great masses of 
evergreens against the mountain sides 
are effective at a distance, the individ- 
ual trees have a stiffness and monot- 
ony more readily translated in terms 
of lumber and dollars than of beauty. 
Nature evidently used one of her 
coarser brushes when she portrayed 
these landscape scenes. 

I by no means devoted all my time 
during that drive, however, to a study 
of the landscape. In many places the 
grade of the road was steep, the curves 
often short and dangerous, and our 
driver, the stalwart cruiser before men- 
tioned, proved a veritable Jehu. At 
times he cracked his whip and made 
the horses tear down abrupt declines 
and around dizzy corners in a manner 
to absorb the passengers’ whole atten- 
tion. To save myself from bouncing 
out like a rubber bali, I clung to the 
carriage with both hands and shut my 
teeth so hard together that even if I 
should escape sudden death, I thought 
lockjaw would surely seize me before 
the journey’s end. But to the cool- 
headed Jehu it was all in the day’s 
work. The skill with which he man- 
aged those plunging horses without 
seeming to manage them at all became 
positively fascinating. Der Erlkonig’s 
ride or Tam O’Shanter’s flight when 
the witches were after him could hard- 
ly have seemed more exciting than 
ours. Yet in spite of indications to 
the contrary, Jehu, with a jerk of the 
lines and a mighty “whoa!” that 
brought the horses almost down on 
their haunches, did at last stop before 
an old inn that marked our destina- 
tion. 

At this inn, one of the first houses 
built, we were told, by a successful 
’49er, our party spent the night “fifty 
years ago” sounds like ancient history 
on the Pacific Coast, and looks like it, 
too, when compared with the accom- 
plished wonders found there at the 
present day. This old house stands 
in a small valley closely shut in by 
mountains. The place had a cozy, 
home-like appearance after our long 
ride through an uninhabitable stretch 
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of country, and the motherly woman 
who, with her husband and sons, had 
lived there for years, made us very 
welcome. 

After we had eaten supper the whole 
household, including the family proper 
and a hired man or two, sat with us 
around a roaring log fire—for the 
nights there in the mountains were still 
cold—and tales galore of the early 
times were told. Before the evening 
was over I was quite convinced that 
there were giants in those days. Surely 
there were heroes and heroines. 

The following morning we set out 
with importance “‘to locate our claims.” 
We drove several miles to the boun- 
dary line of our prospective lands, 
where we had to begin our “cruise” on 
foot, for Uncle Sam requires every 
person who takes a timber claim to 
swear that he or she has walked over 
each “quarter” of the land for which 
application is filed. Before the day 
was over I could most conscientiously 
have taken my oath that I had walked 
over a good many “quarters” of some- 
thing, for it was no small pedestrian 
feat to keep even within sight of that 
long legged cruiser. 

By and bye our Forest Rover—Jehu 
rechristened—did indulgently let us 
all sit down on the dry pine-needle 
carpet to get our breath. I had heard 
so much by this time about fortunes 
that had been made out of timber 
lands, and in particular about the great 
value of the forests through which we 
were tramping, that I began to see 
dollars instead of “tongues in trees.” 
The commercial spirit with which I 
was temporarily imbued was respon- 
sible for the cold-blooded manner in 
which I asked the cruiser how many 
feet of lumber a tall yellow pine near 
our resting place would make. He re- 
plied by challenging me to figure it 
out for myself, giving me his estimated 
height of the tree and the number of 
logs it could be divided into, while I 
measured the circumference and found 
the diameter. I innocently inquired if 
the problem had to be solved by log- 
arithms. To the cruiser’s evident sur- 
prise, however, I did make the calcu- 
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lation correctly, and rose accordingly 
in his estimation. 

Jehu was to me a new genus of man. 
From snatches of conversation between 
himself and members of the party to 
whom he talked indiscriminately along 
the way, I gathered something of his 
character and history. It seemed that 
he had grown up from childhood in 
that locality. He had been a cruiser 
for a good many years, and told thrill- 
ing tales of days and nights spent 
alone, except for his faithful dog, in 
those mountain forests, and of his ad- 
ventures with rattlesnakes and cou- 
gars. Not a trace of either of these 
creatures did we see, though he took 
care that we should not forget their 
possible presence. It was unsafe, he 
insisted, to tramp through those woods 
without a bit of whisky “as a remedy 
for snake bites.” He was unprepos- 
sessing in appearance, except that he 
was very tall, as erect as an Indian, 
and walked with the free stride of 
a born mountaineer, yet romance had 
not passed him by. There was a syni- 
cal reference now and then to an early 
marriage that had ended unhappily. 
The woman was “beautiful,” but she 
very soon grew tired of her absen- 
tee husband and had run away with 
another man. When he again married 
he choose an Indian girl, the descend- 
ant of a chief not unknown to history. 
With her and a large brood of child- 
ren he was living at the time of this 
story. His devotion to them all seemed 
very real, and he spoke with touching 
pathos of the death of one of his lit- 
tle girls. 

We tramped and tramped. My com- 
panions had each decided upon a claim 
but, so far as I found, nothing that 
came up to my pre-conceived ideas of 
what a timber claim ought to look like. 
I wanted more trees and bigger ones 
on mine. At last, when it began to 
appear that I would have to remain 
claimless, the cruiser and locator ad- 
mitted that there was a “dandy claim” 
farther on, which they thought would 
just suit me. And so we tramped “far- 
ther on.” 

For some distance we followed a 
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small mountain stream that hurried 
jerkily down its crooked, rocky way. 
Finally the cruiser halted, and with 
a wave of his hand curtly announced, 
“Here’s the claim.” I drew a deep 
breath of satisfaction. “Ah, this is 
something like!” I said. There the 
stately yellow pines stood sociably 
close together and towered high. Prac- 
tically no undergrowth existed. The 
place looked almost as clean and well 
kept as a city park. With the first 
thought of calling that beautiful spot 
my own, mercenary ideas vanished, 
and all my love of trees returned. I 
felt like a conspirator in a crime 
against my friends, as a sudden vision 
of the one lumber camp I had ever 
visited flashed through my mind, and 
transferred itself to these forests as 
yet unmarred by man’s greed or need. 
I winced as again I seemed to hear 
the fateful sound of the woodman’s 
axe, the never-to-be-forgotten fall of 
noble forest giants as they went one 
after another crashing down to earth, 
and the hideous shriek of fiendish saws 
as they ravenously ate their way 
through huge logs at the mill. Soon, 
doubtless, a similar forest tragedy 
would be enacted right there in that 
Shasta region—and what desolation 
always follows in the wake of a lum- 
ber camp! 

The contrast between the peace and 
the beauty at that moment surrounding 
me, and the depressing vista that would 
meet the eye after the life of those 
yellow pines had been sacrificed for 
yellow coin, carried a sudden wave 
of sadness over me. 

Though the forest must pass, I could 
at least imprint upon my memory a 
picture of its present charm and keep 
that forever. With this thought upper- 
most, I began to explore, observing 
every detail of certain objects which 
would occupy the foreground of my 
“masterpiece;” that group of three 
very large pines, standing so closely 
together that their trunks touched at 
the base and their rich green needles 
mingled in a thick canopy far over- 
head; the large boulder at one side; 
and the tiny lake opposite, with just 
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enough open space between for a pic- 
turesque bungalow! 

Treading softly, like a true denizen 
of such a sylvan solitude,-I ventured 
farther. Beyond there were stretches 
of “Pines and pines and the shadows 
of pines, as far as the eye could see.” 
Again I felt myself close to the pul- 
sating heart of nature and in the midst 
of the enchanting mysteries that hu- 
man beings through all ages have as- 
sociated with forests. A miniature 
gorge heavily wooded and prettily 
filled in with smaller trees and shrubs 
cut diagonally across one corner of 
my claim, just back of the “aerial 
bungalow”—a pleasing variation in 
my landscape garden. It was all quite 
perfect. I would have no artificial im- 
provements. A bit of debris over 
there, and that dead limb which had 
fallen into the edge of the little lake 
perhaps might be removed, but other- 
wise the soft brown carpet of pine 
needles lay smooth and clean in every 
direction. Going back to “Three-Tree 
Lodge”—as I had concluded to name 
my bungalow—for a last survey, I 
found that on the side from which we 
had approached, there were just 
enough openings among the trees to 
command a fine view out over the nar- 
row, irregular valley below and the 
hills on hills beyond—the one finishing 
touch which my picture needed. 

I had become so absorbed in my own 
musings as I wandered about that I 
was half oblivious to the presence of 
my companions, though the cruiser was 
beginning to show unmistakable signs 
of impatience. He had dutifully pilot- 
ed me over each quarter of my claim, 
and could appreciate no further object 
in delay. At length he broadly told 
me that unless I had decided to stay 
there alone with the cougars and rat- 
tlesnakes, I’d better come along down 
the trail with the rest of ’em!” 

The same old story! My Eden had 
a serpent in it, and worse still, there 
was no Adam as compensation! With 
a sigh of resignation, I reluctantly 
turned my back upon the Garden and 
started after the vanishing party, spec- 
ulating as I went upon what a forlorn 
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world this must be to a person with no 
poetry in his soul. “Dreams, just 
dreams” are to me one of the real joys 
of life. 

At Redding the following day we 
did the necessary swearing and then 
began our return journey Puget Sound- 
ward. 

Some hours later I sat down at a 
desk in the Observation car to write 
letters. I looked at the calendar hang- 
ing before me. It was Friday the 13th. 
We were then traveling over one of 
the most mountainous sections of the 
road, and the two powerful engines at- 
tached to our train were asthmatically 
coughing their way up a very steep 
grade. As I glanced out of the win- 
dow, the nose of the first engine came 
into sight around a short curve, and I 
began idly to count the coaches as they 
followed. I was sitting in the thirteenth 
coach. You who may have a super- 
stitious dread of Friday and the num- 
ber thirteen, mark the sequel: we ar- 
rived in Seattle promptly on time: not 
a mishap of any kind on the way; and 


we unanimously voted the whole trip a 
success and a pleasure. 

Three months afterward, in July, we 
had to go again to the U. S. Land Of- 
fice in Redding and “prove up” on our 


claims. When we arrived, we found 
the thermometer registered 110 degrees 
in the shade. Naturally our chief con- 
cern this time was to dispose of the 
Land Office red tape and get out of To- 
phet as speedily as possible. No one, 
as good fortune would have it, had 
in the interval since our first visit 
entered any counter claim to our trees, 
struck gold on our lands, or otherwise 
complicated the proceedings, and so 
by the next afternoon our business 
was finished. 

My friend Thelma and I intended to 
take the earliest morning train out of 
Redding, but upon consulting a time 
table, we found that a local train ran 
that evening to a station near Shasta 
Springs. Impatient to be off, and 
knowing that we would find a comfort- 
able hotel, a higher altitude and a 
lower temperature at the latter place, 
we resolved to go. This decision 
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proved later to have been a brilliant 
idea. 

After a good night’s rest in the quiet 
hotel, we leisurely ate our breakfast 
and congratulated ourselves that we 
did not have to rush for an early train 
in sweltering Redding. When we in- 
quired at the hotel office how soon the 
through train would be along, we 
learned that an accident had occurred 
a short distance out from Redding, and 
that the train was reported three hours 
late. Thelma and I gave each other 
a comprehensive look, then turning to 
the clerk, asked in a breath: “Can we 
get a carriage to take us to Shasta 
Springs?” While sorrowing for those 
poor souls stranded down in that pur- 
gatory, we would “do” the Springs! 
The clerk assured us that we could get 
a carriage, and we promptly ordered 
one. 

Such a morning drive as that through 
the cool woods to Shasta Springs, and 
the hours we spent at that summer re- 
sort would have been a pleasure at any 
time. In contrast to what we had so 
narrowly escaped, our enjoyment of the 
experience was much intensified. We 
had previously skirted the base of Mt. 
Shasta—the centerpiece in the land- 
scape of modern California—but the 
views from the train had been disap- 
pointing. From several places on our 
carriage drive, however, the snow-cov- 
ered peak towered grandly above the 
lesser mountains, and the great white 
cone with the dazzling sunlight upon 
it was a magnificent object. 

Shasta Springs hotel and the cot- 
tages clustering about it stand high 
above and almost overhang the rail- 
way station. We found the pine- 
scented air deliciously cool and the 
surroundings restful. As soon as we 
had checked our suit cases, left an or- 
der for luncheon later, and despatched 
some post cards, we went out to see 
what we could see. An alluring path 
led us down the mountain side. Down 
and down through shady woods, zig- 
zagging back and forth across a hurry- 
ing, foaming stream, we followed it. 
But the hurrying stream bade us to 
loiter along its way, listen to its music, 
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and feast our eyes upon the lovely 
mosses, lichens and ferns that decked 
its banks. A rustic bridge spanned 
the stream at every crossing, and each 
had its special point of vantage from 
which to watch the leaping water as in 
frolicksome mood it dashed spray over 
the waving ferns and us, or swirled 
swiftly around some obtruding boulder 
as if to make up for the time it had 
spent in play. We wanted to stay 
there and play forever, but the force 
of gravitation gradually carried us as 
well as the sparkling water downward, 
until at last we stood again beside the 
familiar, cold-boiling spring from 
which we had first drank three months 
before. We did not make any more 
lemonade. 

How much and how little one sees 
from the windows of a fast express! 
A rough, perhaps impressive outline of 
landscape, a fleeting glimpse of inter- 
esting objects in passing, a few min- 
utes’ flirtation with coy beauties of 
nature as the train halts here or there, 
but no time to get acquainted. We.were 
“setting acquainted” with Shasta 
Springs, and at every turn we discov- 
ered some new attraction. No con- 
ductor stood beside a panting train 
ready to shout “All aboard!” and we 
were having as much fun as any two 
truants from school. The fountain up 
on the mountain side above the station 
seemed to shoot much higher and the 
springs to gush from a hundred more 
places than we had noticed when we 
passed through on the train. Eagerly 
our eyes tried to follow the thousand 
rivulets hurrying, scurrying, uniting, 
dividing, racing as if alive through 
yielding green obstructions, seeking 
outlets by which they might escape the 
snares man had laid to catch and im- 
prison them in commercial bottles. We 
strayed into a curiosity shop to buy 
some photographs, but the mental pic- 
tures that I had been “taking” all the 
morning I preferred to any work of a 
camera. 

Happy hours wear winged sandals, 
and we began to realize that it was high 
time to return to the hotel away up 
there somewhere out of sight in the 
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sky. Oh, no, we did not have to go 
back by way of the long, steep, zig- 
zag path. We went up on a “rapid 
transit” in a few of the thrilliest mo- 
ments I can recall. The iron track 
runs altogether too near the perpen- 
dicular for the small car to glide up in 
any sedate, ordinary manner, without 
spilling the passengers all out behind, 
and so the daring little beast kicks up 
its heels, and paws its way up the rails 
on its front feet. Anyway, that was 
the sensation I had as an_ invisible 
something, apparently alive under- 
neath the saddle-like construction in 
which we sat lifted us into the air 
while the tree tops around us and the 
mountain wall opposite sank swiftly 
down into a nether world. After the 
lapse of five centuries—five minutes, I 
mean—of that heavenward flight we 
paused beside a tiny platform on a 
level with the hotel. 

Luncheon over, we were informed 
that our train was due in a minute. No 
time, then, to saunter down that pretty 
zig-zag path again as we had planned. 
Out we rushed, climbed into the little 
car and tobogganed down to the sta- 
tion, just as the belated train came 
puffing in to carry us on northward. 
When I saw those coaches full of 
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flushed, tired and cross-looking passen- 
gers, I felt half guilty over the delight- 
ful lark we had been having. 

In due course of time Uncle Sam 
sent me a “patent” to my timber claim 
with “full right, title and interest” in 
the same. Several years have since 
passed. From a financial point of view 
my attitude toward the transaction is 
somewhat like that of the darkey to- 
ward the lottery ticket for which he 
had paid a dollar, and at the end of 
a month drew a blank. Sambo was 
something of a philosopher, and so- 
liloquized thus: “Anyhow, I’se got a 
dollah’s worth o’ hope out o’ dat ar 
ticket!” I am still drawing hopeful 
financial returns from my investment 
in the form of occasional requests for 
“options” on the part of prospective 
buyers, but the “big deal” in which a 
few hundred thousand acres of that 
Shasta region are to be sold en bloc to 
some multi-millionaire lumber king has 
not as yet been consummated. 

I hold in permanent possession, how- 
ever, all the pleasant associations with 
the venture, and down deep in my 
heart there is a secret satisfaction in 
knowing that “my trees” still proudly 
stand, unmolested, in the heart of those 
virgin wilds. 
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By Alma D’Alma 


Pacific International Exposi- 

tion of Camille Saint-Saens, 

the foremost musician of 
France, leads me to believe that a 
brief sketch about him and three other 
great composers of the present time 
might be interesting to the readers of 
your fine monthly. 

The octogenarian, Camille Saint- 
Saens, as he was born in October, 
1835, aside from his wonderful musi- 
cianly qualities, might have won fame 
in any other calling of life. A well 
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read man, with a profound knowledge 
of science and art, he is greatly ad- 
mired and respected by other grand 
old men of France, such as the as- 
tronomer Flammarion, the sculptor 
Rodin, and others. He is a great lover 
of the Orient and dreads the cold 
weather, passes his winters in Egypt, 
Algeria, the Canary Islands, Majorca 
or Southern Spain. The warm, sunny 
climes and lovely nature of these coun- 
tries have been the source of inspira- 
tion for many of his innumerable or- 
chestral and operatic works, including 
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among his operas Samson and Delilah, 
Ascanio, Phryne, Timbre d’Argent, 
Prosperine, Etienne Marcel, La Prin- 
cesse Juane, and Henri VIII. 

Like other composers, he has had 
his successes and non-successes. His 
greatest opera is, of course, Samson 
and Delilah, and perhaps La Princesse 
Jaune the least attractive. Speaking 
of these two latter named, I don’t think 
this little episode will be amiss. 

One day, while walking up the bou- 
levard in Paris, Saint-Saens met his 
musical publisher, attired in an ele- 
gant up-to-date overcoat, but very 
dilapidated hat; after the usual greet- 
ing, “Bonjour, bonjour, comment c’a 
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the event, a little manuscript of a 
score. 

Saint-Saens abhors  over-publicity 
and ostentation, and was greatly an- 
noyed one day by a certain prima 
donna who came to him with a letter 
of introduction, and at the same time 
introduced a gentleman friend of hers, 
who had secreted a kodak. While he 
was trying over one of his composi- 
tions with Madame X, the prima 
donna, the gentleman in question 
snappel the photo of the distinguished 
master accompanying the lady singing 
at his side. This picture was after- 
ward circulated without the consent of 
the master, who has since a profound 
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va,” etc., Saint-Saens, admiring his 
friend’s coat, exclaimed: “Tres beau, 
tres beau!” ‘Yes,” responded the 
publisher, pointing to his coat, “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” but, pointing to his 
hat, ‘““‘La Princesse Jaune.” 

The two Frenchmen had a great 
laugh, referring to the master’s success 
and failure, which ended in a good 
dinner together. 

It was one day while in London dur- 
ing the time of Saint-Saens’ engage- 
ment there, that I had the pleasure of 
attending a luncheon given in his 
honor at the Cafe Royal. Among the 
guests were Joseph Hollman, the ’cell- 
ist; Johannes Wolff, the violinist; An- 
dre Messager, the composer and con- 
ductor, and his wife, Hope Temple, 
the song writer, from whom he is since 
divorced, and many others. It was 
there that he gave me as souvenir of 
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disgust for the lady in particular and 
kodaks in general. 

Massenet, the late lamented com- 
poser of Manon, Werther, Roi de La- 
hore, Herodiade, Cendrillon, Esclara- 
monde, Don Quixote, Cleopatra, The- 
rese, Sapho, Navarraise, Jongleur de 
Notre Dame, Thais, etc., was most un- 
affected. I remember on one occa- 


‘sion, when calling on him in Paris, I 


told him of the great success in Amer- 
ica of his orchestral works, “Scenes 
Napolitaines,” and others. He said: 
“What! Do they play my music in 
America!” 

I never knew a more prolific com- 
poser and yet he was ever ready to 
extend a helping hand or give advice 
to a striving artist; ever courteous and 
keen to recognize talent, he always 
found time to answer a letter. 

His aversion to crossing the Atlan- 
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tic was most pronounced, although any 
number of offers had been made to 
him for tours in the United States and 
for whose people he had great admira- 
tion, yet he was never persuaded to 
cross the dreaded ocean. 

On one occasion his baggage was 
all checked for Algiers, where he was 
to superintend rehearsals of his Thais. 
Upon the arrival of the train at Mar- 
seilles, where he was to take the boat, 
he found the sea so rough that he im- 
mediately summoned his valet to have 
his baggage placed on a train which 
he alighted, that was about to leave for 
Paris. 

I consider myself singularly fortu- 
nate to have had the advantage of 
studying some of his operas and songs 
with him. He was an extraordinary 
coach, and on one occasion, in the 
“Navarraise,” he thoroughly electri- 
fied me with his wonderful portrayal 
of the intensely dramatic situation of 
Anita’s scene at the close of the opera. 

It was Madonno Pauline Viardot 


Garcia, one of my teachers in Paris, 


and whose salons on the Boulevard St. 
Germain were frequented by l’hante 
Monde of Paris, both social and artis- 
tic, who created among other roles 
Massenet’s “Marie Magdalene” part 
of the original manuscript. 

It was during the time that Maestro 
Giacomo Puccini was composing that 
very dramatic and melodious opera, 
“La Tosca,” that he called on me one 
day in my apartment on the Corso Ve- 
nezia in Milan. I had met with an ac- 
cident while riding, and was confined 
to my room, with my foot in a ban- 
dage and my arm in a sling. I was 
well acquainted with his librettist, 
Luigi Illica, who had read me the li- 
bretto at a luncheon a week previous. 
Sitting down at the piano and turning 
to me, Puccini said: “What do you 
think of this?” and I heard the chim- 
ing of the bells of old St. Peter’s 
Cathedral in Rome, intermingled with 
beautiful melodious and dramatic 
music splendidly expressed, depicting 
the realistic situation of the scene of 
Scarpia and Tosca, at the end of the 
first act of “La Tosca.” I exclaimed: 
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“E immenso Maestro! have you writ- 
ten anything else?” “No,” he said, 
“To faccio e taccio” (I do, but say 
nothing), meaning a retort for some 
of his colleagues, who talk much, and 
do little. And so from this point was 
developed the splendid three act opera 
“La Tosca.” 

Sometimes the composer conceives 
his music in a certain tempo and often- 
times the conductor takes it at an- 
other. This so happened at the first 
performance of “La Tosca” at the 
Scala in Milan, at which I was pres- 
ent. When the great Toscanini took, 
at this very point of which I speak, 
the tempo much faster than the com- 
poser intended, eliciting the enthusi- 
astic applause of the audience and the 
hearty congratulations of the composer 
himself, who was dragged out with 
the artists and the perspiring Tosca- 
nini, who contributed so much to the 
success of this great work. 

Maestro Puccini has accrued a for- 
tune from the successes of his operas, 
Boheme, Tosca, Manon Lescaut, But- 
terfly and The Girl of the Golden 
West. His two earliest works, Le 
Villi” and “Edgar,” never attaining 
great favor with the public. 

He is very fond of wild duck shoot- 
ing, and spends most of his leisure 
time in this, his favorite sport, upon a 
lake near his palatial residence at 
Torre del Lago near Lucca in Tus- 
cany, Italy. 

Maestro Umberto Giordano, the 
youngest of these four composers, was 
fortunate enough to have his: latent 
opera, “Madame Sans Gene,” first pro- 
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duced at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, last winter. I en- 
joyed the performance and beautiful 
production immensely. 

Giordano, born in Foggia, Italy, of 
very humble parentage, was almost at 
the point of starvation before the suc- 
cess of his first, and I consider best 
opera, “Andrea Chenier.” The li- 
bretto of this work was written by the 
well known author, Luigi Illica, who 
extended his hospitality to young Gior- 
dano while he was composing the 
music. By a very fortunate coinci- 
dence, which decided the fate of this 
young composer, one day, while call- 
ing on the venerable Maestro Verdi, 
at the Hotel Milan in Milan, he was in- 
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troduced to the daughter of the hotel 
proprietor, Spatz, a very wealthy man, 
and interested also in a chain of hotels 
scattered throughout Italy and Swit- 
zerland. 

Love was kindled at first sight, and 
the young Maestro lost no time in woo- 
ing and winning the fair lady, whose 
father thereupon straightened out the 
ardent suitor’s financial difficulties. 

“Andre Chenier” was first produced 
with very great success at La Scala, 
the famous opera house in Milan. 
Other of his operas, Siberia, Marcella, 
Fedora (which is dedicated to his 
wife), have all been successful, but 
none have obtained the popularity of 
“Andrea Chenier.” 


SUNSET ON SAN FRANCISCO BAY 


Beyond the “Gate” the slanting, Western sky 
Blazed with the splendor of a forest fire! 
A feast of glory! dazzling to the eye! 


Magnificently luminous! 


The pyre 


On which Time “offered up” the dying Day! 

The “Gate’s” dark portals caught the ruddy flame; 
While th’ shimm’ring waters of the noble Bay 
Mirrored the blood-red stains within its frame. 


A ship sailed in; bird-like, so swift and light; 

Her white sails glinted by the crimson glow; 

She seemed the herald of descending Night; 

Who dropped, on silver wings, as pale as snow, 

As the last embers of the fires died out 

From sky and “Gate” and bay. Then day, more fair; 
She scattered moonlight magic all about; 

On mountains, sea and bay, and in the air. 


ULa BurrorpD BarRIE. 
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The New Executive in Feminine 
Clubdom 


By Elizabeth Whitford 


Mrs. Emily Hoppin. 
(Photo by Bushnell.) 


dent of the Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs of California is a 
clubwoman of long standing, but 
she is far more than that. No 
idle city woman is she, seeking but an- 
other diversion in club life, no dilet- 
tante in the world’s strenuous work- 
shop, but rather a real industrial factor, 
a woman who has for years success- 
fully managed a large ranch; and who 
is, through natural endowment as well 
as experience, mentally and physically 
capable of large things; an efficient ex- 
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ecutive whose well laid plans are not 
apt to remain only pleasant visions. 

Mrs. Emily Hoppin has the forceful 
personality which distinguishes the 
leader, and her intelligent face holds 
much of cheerful friendliness. Emi- 
nently cordial, but without disagree- 
able fulsomeness, she seems of the best 
Western type—Californian, we like to 
call it, and why not, since Mrs. Hop- 
pin’s years of maturity have all been 
spent in the Golden» West, and her in- 
terests have been identified with those 
of the State for full forty years? 

She was born in Michigan and was 
educated at the Kalamazoo branch of 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary, for four Mt. 
Holyokes there were all imbued with 
the same atmosphere as that original 
New England one which was a pio- 
neer in woman’s education. Her father 
was favorably known throughout 
Michigan as Judge Bacon, he having 
been judge of the Circuit Court for 
seventeen years at the time of his 
death. Her mother came of the Lord 
family of Maine, and was a sister of 
Dr. John Lord, whose “Beacon Lights 
of History” is known to every lover 
of readable books which are also au- 
thoritative. Always of a literary turn, 
always interested in educational mat- 
ters, the Lord family has furnished 
many well known teachers to the coun- 
try, including one president of Dart- 
mouth College and one executive head 
of Harvard University. 

The best of sturdy Englishism, dat- 
ing back on the mother’s side to ten 
hundred and sixty-six—to the time of 
that Norman conqueror named Wil- 
liam, and on the father’s to the sixteen 
hundreds, was transmogrified into an 
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even more sturdy and hardy New 
Englandism in the first quarter of the 
Seventeenth Century. 

Shifting the view point to the newly 
acquired territory of California, we 
find that with the early Argonauts 
came to the land of promise Charles 
Rossiter Hoppin, his brother John, and 
Mat Harbin—true forty-niners. “The 
fierce rush for wealth” had carried 
them along in its course to the golden 
shores of their dreams; but, wiser per- 
haps than many of their comrades in 
adventure, they did not confine their 
efforts to panning for dust and dig- 
ging for nuggets. Such treasure is all 
too easily squandered in any primitive 
country, and particularly in a mining 
country, where generosity and open- 
handedness are the accepted virtues. 
Land is not quite such a universal me- 
dium of exchange, not quite legal ten- 
der. Harder to acquire, it is also a 
thought harder to exchange, therefore 
a little easier to retain. 

The beautifully rolling and forested 
lands of the Sacramento River Valley 
attracted the attention of the young 
pioneers, and in eighteen-fifty they 
were made happy by the grant of a 
tract of land three leagues square on 
picturesque Cash Creek. This tract, 
called “El Rancho Rio de Jesus 
Maria,” proved to be of the finest and 
deepest alluvial soil, and now boasts 
the prosperous towns of Woodland and 
Yolo. It was one of the few old 
grants of that period the title to which 
has proved good, and the present Hop- 
pin ranch of six hundred and fifty 
acres is part of the original grant. 

To this ranch came the bride, Mrs. 
Emily Hoppin, some forty years ago, 
a mere girl in years and in experience. 
We can imagine with what pleasure 
her vigorous young mind recognized 
the large opportunities of this West- 
ern land, and with what willingness she 
entered upon its exacting duties. Not 
daunted by the novelty of farm life 
and of California conditions, the 
young matron took up her cares and 
dedicated herself with entire heart to 
her family and to California. Four 
children were born to her, and many 
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happy years rolled by before her hus- 
band’s failing health unmistakably 
foretold his passing. Thereafter, the 
Rancho Rio de Jesus Maria became a 
school, in which the husband, Chas. 
Rossiter Hoppin, was the teacher, and 
the wife, Emily Hoppin, was the pupil. 
There was not a branch or detail of 
farming in which the wife and mother 
was not instructed, so that when the 
sad parting came, she was amply qual- 
ified to safeguard her own and her 
children’s interests. 

How infinitely wise was this prepar- 
ation for stewardship! How broad 
the father’s mind, how tender the 
mother’s heart that conceived it! How 
foolishly inane it makes those women 
who pride themselves on knowing 
nothing of business, how wanton those 
men who deliberately keep their wives 
in ignorance! We trust that the new 
awakening of woman, which is preced- 
ing and attending her enfranchisement, 
will teach her that she is an equal 
partner with her husband in each busi- 
ness emprise, and has a right to know 
its proportion of risks—its chances of 
success. For she “stands for’ failure 
as well as he, and indeed failure and 
the incident poverty are apt to bear 
more heavily on the wife than on the 
husband. Hers usually must be the 
retrenchments; hers the economies; 
hers the task of keeping up the stand- 
ard of living no matter how shrunken 
the budget. 

Mrs. Hoppin disclaims having run 
her ranch with “success,” for she says 
the unpreventable chances in farming 
are too great. I judge she means by 
her disclaimer unqualified success, for 
it is admitted that the ranch is in bet- 
ter shape now, as to equipment, as to 
productiveness, and as to finances than 
it was when she took up her steward- 
ship. The ranch is now considered a 
very valuable property. The State 
University, in fact, thought seriously 
of taking it for its experimental farm, 
and the Davis farm was selected in the 
end, almost entirely because of its bet- 
ter railroad connections. 

That Mrs. Hoppin has for many 
years been frequently called on to 
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contribute papers to all manner of 
Farmers’ Institutes is proof that she is 
generally accorded the very success 
which she modestly disclaims. Her 
new club duties will not be allowed to 
interfere with her interest in farm mat- 
ters, and she expects to read a paper 
before the State Horticultural Con- 
vention to be held at Stanford Uni- 
versity in June. 

A few years ago, however, this ac- 
complished woman rancher resigned 
the active management of her ranch, 
wishing to devote more time to work 
for the betterment of country life con- 
ditions. She is now, as it were, 
“rancher emeritus,” and only ex-officio 
chairman of a farmers’ institute, which 
is comprised of her four children, 
each of whom now manages a quarter 
of the ranch. And here again we see 
that wise look into the future, for the 
sons and daughters are getting most 
practical training, and Mrs. Hoppin is 
now only the head of the advisory 
board, which is the family conclave, 
but here she still has the deciding vote 
on questions of large moment to the 
board. 

One of this capable woman’s many 
activities has been the editorship of 
the ‘White Ribbon Ensign;” another, 
a vice-presidency of the Farmers’ 
Protective Association; still another, 
the holding of a position on the Coun- 
try Life Commission, together with 
one other woman, a number of practi- 
cal farmers, and such noteworthy men 
as Professor Hyatt, Dean of the Uni- 
versity Farm, and Prof. Ware, of the 
Chico Normal. 

“T attended every meeting of the 
Commission,” said Mrs. Hoppin, “‘and 
helped by my appreciation, if not by 
my ideas.” When asked if she thought 
the Commission had accomplished 
anything, she said they had made a 
beginning. “Some remarkably clever 
ideas were expressed and we listened 
to a number of very good talks, but 
it is almost impossible to do anything 
without funds; and that is the reason 
that I am so determined our Federa- 
tion shall keep on working for an en- 
dowment fund. The Federation as- 
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sessments are purposely kept small, 
and it is impossible to accumulate a 
sinking fund from them; therefore, 
we are continually hampered by lack 
of capital. Fifty thousand dollars does 
not seem an impossible sum to raise 
among all the Federated Clubs of our 
great State, and it would make us in- 
dependent.” 

The new Federation president thinks 
the expenses of attending the conven- 
tions should be paid for the Chairmen 
of the Departments, for many of the 
women most capable of handling these 
departments are not financially able 
to attend the meetings, a fact that 
seriously hampers the President in 
making appointments. 

This brought us directly to the sub- 
ject of “patronage.” Mrs. Hoppin 
laughingly says that she knows just 
how a new president of the United 
States must feel with so many hun- 
dreds of appointments to make, so de- 
terminedly anxious is she to put the 
very best possible woman in each 
place. 

“No,” she replied, in answer to a 
question, “there are no salaried posi- 
tions in my gift, but that makes the 
competition no less keen, and me no 
less anxious for wisdom in the choos- 
ing.” 

And, with some dozens of women to 
appoint as the heads of departments 
ranging from Education to Legislation, 
from Philanthropy to Public Health, 
from Home Economics to the Conser- 
vation of Forests and Waters, a con- 
scientious president may well feel the 
responsibility. 

“T do not,” added the new executive, 
“intend to be guided entirely by my 
own judgment—still less by my own 
inclination in making these appoint- 
ments. I expect to have the advice 
of those who know the work and the 
abilities of the individual women. I 
am looking for experts along these 
lines, and I do not intend to be con- 
tent with less than the best possible 
chairman for the head of each de- 
partment.” 

Mrs. Hoppin has for years, almost 
as many as the years of her life, been 
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a worker for temperance. So thor- 
oughly consistent is she that it is said 
she had all the wine grapes on the 
Rancho Rio de Jesus Maria uprooted 
many years ago, although they had 
been a profitable crop. It is not her 
intention, however, to endeavor to 
force her convictions upon the club 
women of California, who have not, as 
yet, taken action in this matter, al- 
though the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs at its last Biennial meet- 
ing, which was held in Chicago, adopt- 
ed a resolution “for the controlling 
and eradication of the drink evil, both 
in State and nation.” Although these 
words might be susceptible of slightly 
varying interpretations, they are still 
strong enough to satisfy even an en- 
thusiast. In fact, there seems little 
danger, when the aroused conscien- 
tiousness of the nations is pronouncing 
the consumption of spirituous liquors 
a great evil in the most strenuous 


terms and measures, that the educated 
women of our progressive nation will 
be anywhere but in the van of the re- 


form movement. 

“You may quote me as_ saying,” 
said the new Federation President, 
seriously, “that I mean to endeavor to 
work along the lines of industrial and 
economic reform, and at the very bot- 
tom of all evils lies the factor of 
drink. 

“T believe that the women of Cali- 
fornia are taking the franchise seri- 
ously and that they are trying to in- 
form themselves in matters of State 
economics. I am proud of the women 
of California, for they have accepted 
the franchise intending to make their 
vote an influence for good. I- believe 
that the women of the State stand for 
fairness; for straightforwardness in 
politics; for measures—not party lines; 
for moral principles—not men.” 

Mrs. Hoppin’s forty years’ experi- 
ence on the farm, her temperance work 
throughout the State, and her investi- 
gations while a member of the Coun- 
try Life Commission, make her su- 
premely recognize the needs of the 
country woman. She wishes, there- 
fore, to emphasize this department, 
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hoping to bring the country woman to 
the front. 

“The country woman greatly needs 
the city woman’s viewpoint, but no 
more strongly, perhaps, than the city 
woman needs the country woman’s. It 
is my ambition that they shall become 
mutually helpful.” 

Another department in which the 
State president is particularly inter- 
ested is that of conservation both of 
waters and forests. 

‘Water is the very foundation (per- 
haps I should say the very fountain- 
head) of California’s prosperity. Our 
waters must be conserved to the peo- 
ple. This I should like to have brought 
home to the consciousness and the 
conscience of every woman in the 
Federation especially, and to every 
woman in the State, if possible; for 
the franchise that will make women a 
power with knowledge may make them 
a menace without it. 

“This is very close to my heart— 
this, and the carrying out of the ideal 
of the Federation, which is service. 
The Federation tries to serve not only 
its own members, but is a_ practical 
sisterhood united for service to the 
world at large.” 

Mrs. Hoppin is an optimist, as one 
could but know when looking into her 
countenance, so cheerfully animated; 
and even in the face of the .greatest 
war of all ages, she still hopes that 
work for peace, which she feels must 
be largely woman’s work, will not— 
cannot—be in vain. She anticipates 
that the condition we pray for, the 
prevalence of an effective sentiment 
for universal peace, may come about 
suddenly and unexpectedly, likening 
it to the movement for the abolition of 
slavery, which seemed a far, Eutopian 
vision in the minds of its supporters. 
Practically all they dared hope for 
was the restriction and limiting of the 
traffic—and then, of a sudden, Eman- 
cipation!—more glorious than their 
fondest dreams! And so she prays it 
may be with the peace sentiment. 

Let us all join with this gracious 
optimist in a heartfelt “So be it”—a 
sonorous “Amen.” 








Hunting the Buffalo 


By Harlan B. Kauffman 
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winning of the Southwest. Ht was 


Kiowas at the Battle of the Adobe 
Indian fights in the history of Texas. 





For the following description of the buffalo days the writer is in- 
debted to Mr. James H. Hanrahan, now of Lost River, Idaho. 
Hanrahan is seventy-four years old, and one of the few remaining 
plainsmen who fought the Indians and played an important part in the 


six other buffalo hunters, who defeated five hundred Comanches and 


“Jim” 


he, with Bat Masterson and twenty- 


Walls in 1874—one of the fiercest 








P TO 1870 there had been little 
demand for buffalo hides 
among the white people, West 
or East; they had not yet 

learned their value. Most of the skins 

had been obtained from the Indians 
by the post-traders—legitimate trad- 
ing, so-called. Besides the post- 
traders there was a class of men who 
lived chiefly by exchanging with the 
Indians for buffalo robes, guns, am- 
munition and whisky. It is safe to 
say that both “outfits” cheated the In- 
dians. The post trader was recog- 
nized by the post-commander and kept 
under wages men familiar with the 

Indians and their methods of trading. 

These sub-traders mingled with and 

often intermarried with the Indians; 

and were authorized to assemble the 
chiefs of the tribes at intervals for 
the purpose of fixing schedules. Af- 
ter a feast furnished by the trader the 
price for each buffalo robe would be 
agreed upon, and this price would hold 
good for the season—often longer in 
times of peace. A fine robe often 
brought seven pint cups of brown 
sugar, or so many pieces of pipe clay 
ornaments for the breast, or German 
silver ornaments for the scalp-lock, or 
a couple of yards of cloth for a breech- 
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clout; a gaily colored blanket often 
brought three or four good hides. This 
desultory trading had not diminished 
the vast herd of the buffaloes. 
During the first seventy years of the 
past century the buffaloes ranged over 
an enormous territory—from the Gulf 
north nearly to Hudson Bay, and from 
the Mississippi westward to the Rock- 
ies. There were always buffaloes in 
the Rockies, but few as compared 
with the herds that ranged the Llano 
Estacado and Great Plains. The 
plains with rich forage and compara- 
tively little snow made an ideal home 
for the buffaloes. Before the settling 
up of the West it is estimated that 
there were fifty million head of buf- 
faloes in this country—or more than 
there are domestic cattle to-day. Yet 
it took only seven years for the white 
hunters to wipe out the great herds of 
the Southwest; and by 1883 the north- 
ern bands were destroyed. In thir- 
teen years from the time the destruc- 
tion began, the buffaloes were almost 
entirely exterminated; a wholesale 
slaughter of big game that has never 
been equalled. Now there are not 
more than a few wild buffaloes left on 
this continent, and most of these live 
under protection in the National parks. 
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The destruction of the buffaloes was 
chiefly the work of the skin hunters— 
not the Indians or settlers. Most of 
the killing by the Indians had been 
done from horseback, with very little 
damage to a herd. The Indian with 
his native aversion to work, never 
hunted on foot. 

With the completion of the Union 
Pacific Railway in 1869, and the con- 
sequent inrush of settlers to the West 
and Southwest, there sprang up an im- 
mense demand for buffalo robes and 
hides. To meet this demand there 
arose a class of hunters, unique in the 
history of big game killing. These 
men, killing buffalo as little for the 
sport of it as the Easterners who 
slaughtered them by the hundreds 
from the car windows of the Union 
Pacific and left them to rot on the 
plains, hides and all, were intent only 
on the profit to be made from the sale 
of the hides. Necessarily they were 
a hardy and efficient lot. A hunter 
with sufficient capital generally out- 
fitted himself with a couple of wagons, 
ten or twelve head of horses, and four 
partners to skin. The outfit (outfit is 
one of the most frequent words in the 
expressive vocabulary of the West, 
and it is hard to find a substitute that 
will do as well) usually camped on 
some stream or near a spring, and in 
the early morning the hunter climbed 
the highest point and scanned the 
country. Having sighted a herd of 
buffaloes, he noted the direction of the 
wind and the lay of the country, and 
if the distance were not too great, 
started out on foot, keeping himself 
under cover and following the course 
of a ravine if possible. If no cover 
afforded, it was necessary to get down 
on hands and knees at once, and crawl 
within range—rather a ticklish job, 
as more often than not a rattlesnake 
_ barred the path. In this event there 

were two alternatives: stare the snake 
out of countenance until he retreated, 
or crawl slowly around him. The lat- 
ter was the safer choice; with care not 
to get nervous and jump, for the day’s 
work would then be over. A crawling 
man had a peculiar fascination for 
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watching buffalo, but the sight of a 
man erect would stampede them in an 
instant. The matter of range depend- 
ed upon the judgment of the hunter 
and his ability as a shot—anywhere 
from two hundred to four hundred 
yards. The first shot had to be a dead 
one, for then the beasts would behave 
much like cattle, gathering around the 
unlucky member of the herd, pawing 
and bellowing, but not, for a few mo- 
ments, stampeding. Then would come 
quick work for the hunter, his success 
depending upon the number of shots 
he could get in before the herd would 
break to run—still lying flat on his 
stomach and shooting from that posi- 
tion. A buffalo could carry a surpris- 
ing amount of lead, so long range 
shooting after the band would stam- 
pede was not very effective. 

In hunters’ parlance the foregoing 
is known as a “stand,” and the abil- 
ity to kill a large number of buffa- 
loes at one stand made the successful 
hunter. Sometimes when a herd broke 
from a stand the hunter’s partners 
came up on horseback and gave chase. 
Their part was to rope and stake down 
as many calves as possible, thus caus- 
ing the mothers of the respective calves 
to drop out of the herd and stay with 
their offspring whence they could be 
killed at leisure. It was useless to 
follow a stampeding herd far on horse- 
back, as the buffalo, in spite of his 
bulk, covers ground swiftly; and on 
a down grade has considerable advan- 
tage of the horse, because of his huge 
shoulders and short, stocky forelegs. 
The record for the greatest number 
of buffaloes killed at one stand seems 
to have been held by Charlie Rath (in 
the Southwest)—one of the best hunt- 
ers of his day, and one of the twenty- 
eight who fought at Adobe Walls. 
Rath shot 107 head of buffaloes at a 
single stand on the Canadian river in 
’73. Hanrahan’s record was 52, and 
no doubt many good hunters equaled 
that. Hanrahan had that year given 
up his position as Government wagon 
master, to enter the more lucrative 
field of skin hunting. His experiences 
and those of Masterson, Billy Dixon 
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On the Montana plains, where the 
buffalo once ranged by the hundreds 
F of thousands. 


and other hunters and Indian scouts 
in northern Texas are romantically 
chronicled in Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis’ 
book, “The Sunset Trail.” 

The buffalo hunters used the old 
Sharps rifle, 55 calibre, and weighing 
fourteen pounds; the heaviest and 
most accurate rifle ever made. Now- 
adays a Sharps is very hard to find, 
even as a _ curiosity. The careful 
hunter always loaded his own shells. 
Firing a heavy charge, a Sharps would 
kill at fifteen hundred yards, a neces- 
sary power, for the neck of a buffalo 
bull offers more resistance to a bullet 
than a pine board. Against an army 
of hunters equipped with such for- 
midable weapons the buffaloes had lit- 
tle chance. The slaughter was tre- 


mendous. Hanrahan says that he has 
often seen enough buffalo carcasses 
scattered around a single camp at the 
close of the hunting season to keep 
the city of Salt Lake in meat for a 
month—and it all went to waste. The 
hides netted the hunters all the way 
from three to five dollars apiece, 
rarely more than that in the ’70’s. Now 
of course an overcoat made from buf- 
falo skins can scarcely be obtained at 
any price. A friend of mine has a 
buffalo robe that he has repeatedly re- 
fused two hundred dollars for. 

The mercenary killing of the buf- 
faloes seems most unsportsmanlike to 
the big game hunter of to-day. Yet 
in the words of Hanrahan, “No set of 
pioneers from Boone down ever lived 
in such constant danger of their lives. 
Not a day out hunting but the two 
uppermost thoughts in their minds 
were: to make a big kill, and what 
should they do if the Indians attacked 
them—and generally the latter was the 
paramount idea. The hunter while ap- 
proaching his game always kept one 


eye open to the military advantage of 
the ground in the event of an ambush, 
and he felt safer after he had killed 
several buffaloes, which might serve 
as a barricade in an emergency.” There 
was no little danger from the buffaloes 


themselves. A wounded bull some- 
times charged the smoke in headlong 
anger, and it took steady nerve and 
accurate shooting to finish him in time. 
The buffalo is surprisingly agile for 
his bulk, and a maddened bull has 
been known to gore a horse to death 
before the frightened animal could 
evade him. The hunters were also in 
danger from stampeding herds. All 
animals that go in herds are subject 
to wild fits of terror, during which they 
become completely mad and _ rush 
blindly over obstacles, often to their 
death. The cowboys were compelled 
to be perpetually on guard against 
stampedes among their cattle. One of 
the Indian’s favorite methods of kill- 
ing buffaloes was to stampede a herd 
over a cliff, and pick out the carcasses 
they wanted. Colonel Roosevelt, in 
“The Wilderness Hunter,” describes 
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Old-time Indian method of killing the buffalo. (From an old print.) 


the narrow escape of his brother and 
cousin from a buffalo stampede. Out 
hunting, the two men had just mounted 
a low swell on the prairie, when they 
heard a low, rumbling noise, like far- 
off thunder. Hurrying forward to the 
top of the rise, they saw the whole 
prairie before them black with madly 
rushing buffaloes. 

“They knew that their only hope for 
life was to split the herd, which, al- 
though it had so broad a front, was 
not very deep. If they failed, they 
would inevitably be trampled to 
death. Waiting until the beasts were 
in close range, they opened a rapid 
fire from their heavy breech-loading 
rifles, yelling at the top of their voices. 
For a moment the result seemed doubt- 
ful. The line thundered steadily down 
on them; then it swayed violently, as 
two or three of the brutes immediately 
in the front fell beneath the bullets, 
while their neighbors made violent ef- 
forts to press off sideways. Then a 
narrow, wedge-shaped rift appeared 
in the line, and widened as it came 
closer, and the buffaloes, shrinking 
from their foes in front, strove des- 
perately to edge away froin the dan- 
gerous neighborhood; the shouts and 
shots were redoubled; the hunters were 


almost choked by the cloud of dust, 
through which they could see the 
stream of dark, huge bodies passing 
within rifle length on either side; and 
in a moment the peril was over, and 
the two men were left alone on the 
plain, unharmed, theugh with their 
nerves terribly shaken. The herd ca- 
reered on toward the horizon, save 
five individuals which had been killed 
or disabled by the shots.” 

The only traces of the buffaloes to 
be seen to-day are the whitened skulls 
that dot the pains here and there, and 
the trails or ruts formed by the pass- 
ing of countless individuals in single 
file. Many of these are so deep that 
a horseman riding in them can touch 
their edges with his stirrups. These 
old trails are still followed in riding 
across uneven country, because the 
buffaloes, like cattle, always took the 
easiest course, instinctively. 

The encroachment of the white peo- 
ple after the easy transportation af- 
forded by the railway, and the killing 
of the buffaloes by the skin hunters 
were bitterly resented by the Indians. 
The Indians of the plains had been al- 
most wholly dependent upon the buf- 
faloes for their living. Buffalo meat 
was their chief food: at the close of 
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the hunting season they cut it into 
strips, dried it or “jerked” it, and 
subsisted on it during the winter. They 
used the skins for their clothing, for 
their beds, for covering their wicki- 
ups, and even for shields. The war 
shield of a brave was made of two 
thicknesses of the neck of a buffalo 
bull, so tough that it would turn a bul- 
let from any rifle but a Sharps. Yet 
the Indians had killed only enough 
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buffaloes for their needs; they had 
never depleted the herds. Small won- 
der that the red men fought the com- 
ing of the whites with such despera- 
tion, for the extermination of the buf- 
faloes meant the loss of his chief 
means of subsistence. Yet the passing 
of both the Indian and the buffalo was 
inevitable. The great development of 
the West could never have begun un- 
til their occupancy ended. 





THE AWAKENING 


I built a castle high in air 
Deeming it firm and strong. 

I peopled all its rooms with dreams, 
And filled its halls with song. 
Upon a throne I placed my love— 
The love I thought so true, 

And twined about my idol’s brow 
The fairest flowers that grew. 


Alas! my castle shattered, fell— 
My dreams as swiftly fled. 
The songs were hushed—and silence 


reigned— 


The silence of the dead. 
Amidst the ruins, then, I sought 
My love—ah, there it lay— 

A broken, shapeless idol— 
And its feet, alas, were clay! 


AcGNEs LocKHART HUGHES. 








Canadian Indians and Fur Trade 


By Max McD 








Twenty-five thousand Red Men are withuvut income owing to closing 
of the fur markets of Europe, and the refusal of trading companies to ad- 
vance the usual “debt” of provisions for the year. 
ernment has made grants of money and food supplies. 


The Canadian Gov- 








Canada the posts of the fur com- 

panies depended chiefly on Indians 

for hunters and trappers. The pros- 
pects of good bartering, the advances 
of goods and provisions, and the prom- 
ise of more, induced the Red Men to 
go forth in large numbers for furs and 
hides. 

What the fur trade meant in these 
far-away times may be gleaned from 
reports of the companies doing busi- 
ness. As early as 1784, the Northwest 
Company had imported supplies for a 
year’s trade amounting to $125,000, 
and by the close of the century the 
gross amount of goods for barter in the 
store houses of Montreal. companies 
was $600,000. In 1780, Mr. Charles 
Grant, in a letter to General Haldi- 
mand, stated that the fur trade, taking 
one year with another, was producing 
an annual return to Great Britain of 
furs of $1,000,000. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company was 
trading in furs as early as 1670, and 
about 1800 the French firm of Revillon 
Freres entered into competition. Other 
smaller traders came in later, and there 
was always keen rivalry among the 
companies. Spies were sometimes 
placed around the habitations of new- 
comers and Indians and half-breeds on 
their way with furs were intercepted, 
bribed and terrorized. There was much 
drunkenness, quarreling, boasting, and 
the like among these fur traders. The 
union of the companies in 1821 cut 
adrift a large number of Indian hunt- 
ers and trappers. 


| N THE EARLY days of fur trade in 


Some idea of the frightful slaughter 
of fur-bearing animals about this time 
is given in the following figures which 
represent the catch for an average sea- 
son: 106,000 beavers, 32,000 martens, 
11,800 mink, 17,000 musquash, and 
other pelts that make a total per sea- 
son of not less than 184,000 skins. 
Hunting and trapping for the fall of 
1913 and winter of 1914 proved very 
lucrative, the income from this source 
amounting to $1,176,540 in the prov- 
inces of Canada alone. Prices for fur 
were on the increase, and the catch, 
compared with the ten years previous, 
had not perceptibly diminished. Musk- 
rat fur was steadily increasing in value, 
and, apart from Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany sales, there were 4,646,500 skins 
offered on the London market in 
March, 1913, the price paid being 50 
cents per skin. 

Farm products and wages earned are 
the only sources of income to the In- 
dians of Canada that exceed hunting 
and trapping. Fishing amounts to only 
about half; stock raising to about a 
quarter; and all other industries to 
about half that of the fur industry. 
The Indians are beginning to manifest 
an interest in raising of foxes for 
breeding purposes, but fur-farming has 
but reached the experimental stage. 


Hudson's Bay Company Breaks a 
Custom of Two Centuries. 


Last fall, when the first news of war 
reached the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
it, with the other fur companies in the 
far north, stopped all advances to the 
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Indians. It has been the custom of 
this company for two centuries to stake 
the Indians in the fall in the form of a 
“debt” of provisions, which was fixed 
according to the hunting abilities of 
the debtor. When the season opened 
the following year the Indians and Es- 
kimos redeemed the debt with furs. In 
good years a neat balance would be 
left over for the Indian and his squaw, 
and the family reveled in new blan- 
kets and gewgaws, became possessed 
of more guns and traps, much powder 
and many balls (for they hunted with 
the old ball and cap guns), and grew 
fat from well-feeding. 

With these advances cut off, the na- 
tives were in a serious predicament, 
and if the government had not come to 
their assistance, many would actually 
have starved. 

W. E. C. Todd, of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum, Pittsburg, spent six months last 
fall on the shores of James and Hud- 
son’s Bay. On his return to civiliza- 
tion he stated that the Indian trappers 
of that region were suffering to a great 
extent through being robbed of their 
fur market and shut off from supplies 
through the fur companies. Mr. Wil- 
son, the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
manager at James Bay, showed the 
scientist a store-house of furs, which 
at ordinary times would be worth 
$100,000, but which at current market 
prices could only be sold for $17,000. 

At White River the Indians were in 
a distressing condition. When Mr. 
Todd arrived in a sailing boat the 
natives came out in canoes to meet 
him, and by diverse means, mainly by 
pointing to their mouths, made him un- 
derstand that they were badly in need 
of food. A white whale and some por- 
poises were caught later, which tided 
them over till a packet arrived with 
government supplies. As it was, Mr. 
Todd’s flour was confiscated and dis- 
tributed among the trappers. Had it 
not been for the timely aid given, 
wholesale starvation. would have pre- 
vailed, for the country bears but the 
minimum of meat animals. 

In the territories north of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, the Indians are in 
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a very bad condition. Jack Hughes, a 
well known trader and trapper, has 
just completed a 1,000 mile “mush” 
with huskies from Chippewayan, north 
of Great Slave Lake, to Calgary, Al- 
berta. Discussing the situation in his 
country, the pioneer says: 

“T came out because there was noth- 
ing to do. The bottom has dropped 
clear out of the fur market; in fact, 
there is no market for furs at all, and 
the trappers have been in a very bad 
way this winter. The Indians are in 
especially bad shape, as an Indian 
never has anything anyway, and as a 
rule gets very little for his furs at the 
stores. This year he has got practi- 
cally nothing, and would have starved 
unless the government had come in 
with supplies.” 


Worse Since Whites Came. 


“God made the game and the fur- 
bearing animals for the Indian, and 
trade goods and money for the white 
man,” said an old Indian recently, 
“and they shouldn’t be fixed, for when 


they do, the Indian always gets the 


worst of it.” The situation could not 
have been more aptly summed up. 

Commenting on the condition of the 
Red Man to-day, a recent writer has 
this to say: 

“Before the white man came, the In- 
dian lived successfully by what he 
gained from the chase. Then, fur 
gathering was merely a side line with 
him. With the establishing of fur 
posts by the white men the Indian be- 
gan gradually to trap more and hunt 
less, depending on the proceeds from 
his fur, which would buy white man’s 
grub and thus make up the deficit 
caused from his neglecting the hunt.” 

In the old days, an Indian, to buy 
one of the old-fashioned long-barreled 
rifles known as “trade guns,” was re- 
quired to pile up skins one upon the 
other until they reached in height 
from the butt to the end of the rifle 
barrel. At Fort Nelson, British Co- 
lumbia, a place far in the interior, the 
following prices were in effect in Oc- 
tober, 1910: Flour, 3@ cents a pound; 
tea, $1 a pound; bacon, 50 cents a 
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pound; rolled oats, 50 cents; and sul- 
phur matches, $2 per quarter gross. At 
Fort Murray, much nearer civilization, 
1914 prices were per pound: tea, $1; 
flour, 20 cents; sugar, 25 cents. 
Considering these prices, which are 
a very fair sample of prices charged 
to the Indians in many parts of the 
North, it is to be doubted whether the 
Indian is as well off as a trapper for 
the white man as he would have been 
by remaining an independent hunter. 


Fur Values by Provinces. 


There are nearly 25,000 Indians in 
Canada engaged in hunting and trap- 
ping. Of this number about 6,000 are 
Indians and Eskimos in the far North 
outside the boundaries of the prov- 
inces. Quebec and British Columbia 
each have 4,660; Northern Ontario has 
nearly 4,000; Manitoba and Alberta, 
2,000; Saskatchewan, 1,200; and the 
remainder are in the Maratime prov- 
inces. These hunters are equipped 
with 10,000 shot-guns and 8,500 rifles, 
while the trappers are using nearly 
150,000 traps of various sorts. 

The total value of the fur catch for 
1914 was estimated at $1,176,540. 
Manitoba led with a trade estimated 
at almost half a million dollars. The 
Indians at Norway House aione had 
$333,500, and Fisher River $62,000 
from the sale of furs. Saskatchewan 
in its northern reaches was responsible 
for $242,174, and the largest producers 
were the Indians at Isle la Crosse with 
$65,000 credited through the sale of 
skins. Touchwood Hills reserve fol- 
lowed closely with an income of $62,- 
000; Onion Lake had $42,000; Carl- 
ton, $24,000; and Duck Lake, $20,000. 
The wilds of Northern Ontario, which, 
however, are sparsely settled with In- 
dian population, gave up to the Red 
Men furs valued at $160,000. Savanne 
Reserve is credited with $53,000 of 
this; Kenora and Fort Francis, beyond 
the Great Lakes near the Manitoba 
boundary, each had between $25,000 
and $30,000; and Sturgeon Falls, $16,- 
000. The province of British Colum- 
bia, while lying largely in the Rockies, 
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is not a large producer of fur in so far 
as this industry affects the Indian. The 
total for the province is $143,700. New 
Westminster Indians trapped to the 
value of $30,000; Nass, of which Met- 
lakatla is the Indian village, gleaned 
$20,000 from pelts; Stuart Lake ran to 
$20,000 in value; while Babine and Up- 
per Skeena produced to the worth of 
$15,000. Quebec had $116,000 in 
traps and chase, Bersimis and Lake St. 
John getting about $44,000 each of this 
amount. 

Figures that would accurately rep- 
resent a season’s fur trade among the 
Indians of Yukon territory, the North- 
west territories, and Ungava, are not 
available and are not included in the 
total estimate of the Indian fur trade 
in Canada. With these outposts in- 
cluded, the aggregate would probably 
run to a million and a quarter of dol- 
lars. With these figures in one’s mind 
it will not be difficult to realize the dire 
results of a dead fur market. The De- 
partment of Indian Affairs, of course, 
has been able to draw on a reserve or 
“Trust Fund” amounting to some $7,- 
653,000, but this is available only for 
treaty Indians living on reserves with- 
in the nine provinces, and $5,000,000 
of this is alloted to Ontario alone. 

The circumstance which makes the 
situation unfortunate is that the In- 
dians most needing aid are not treaty 
Indians, and so, in the strict sense of 
the term, not wards of the government. 
Provision, however, has been made for 
these by special grants of money and 
supplies distributed through agents of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and other 
fur companies, the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police, and other sources. 
With the passing of winter in North- 
ern Canada, the suffering will not be 
as severe, and with lakes and rivers 
open to navigation, food supplies will 
be more easily secured and _trans- 
ported to those in need. The Canadian 
Government has always made provi- 
sion for its Indian wards, and in this 
crisis in the experience of the Red 
Men of the gun and traps, the legisla- 
tors at Ottawa have not been found 
wanting. 





Value of Ideals to Church and World 


By C. T. Russell 


Pastor New York, Washington and Cleveland Temples and the 


Brooklyn and London Tabernacles 


“Shapen in iniquity, in sin did my 
mother conceive me.”’—Psalm 51.5. 


the Divine commission to our 

first parents before they sinned. 

The entrance of sin and its pen- 
alty, death, brought serious impair- 
ments, mental, moral and physical, to 
our race. It is no longer natural to us 
to do right, but contrariwise, as St. 
Paul declared, “We cannot do the 
things that we would.” In other words 
we are constitutionally defective, be- 
cause of mental disloyalty to God. Yet 
the mind can rise to loftier heights 
than it is able to lift the body and its 
functions. “To will is present with 
me, but how to perform I know not.” 
—Romans 7; 14-25. 

Many are grasping after this great 
truth, and attempting human uplift 
through eugenics, etc., but neverthe- 
less imperfectly appreciate what they 
teach, failing to see the matter from 
the Bible standpoint. The mind, the 
will, the body, should be entirely sub- 
mitted to the will of God. Thus only 
can the highest good be possible. This 
was God’s requirement of our first par- 
ents. In this they failed; and in con- 
sequence mental, moral and physical 
impairment have come to us as a race. 
“All have sinned and come short” of 
the glorious standard which God es- 
tablished. 


Best Ideals for Sinners. 


The Bible divides the world into 
two classes; the mass of sinners con- 
‘emned by God and out of relationship 


B E FRUITFUL and multiply” was 


with Him; and the few who have, by 
covenant with the Lord, come back in- 
to relationship with Him through the 
merit of Christ. We shall first address 
the world of sinners, with the sugges- 
tion that, while they cannot hope to lift 
themselves up to perfection and ever- 
lasting life, they can do much toward 
the uplift of themselves and their 
children by conforming to certain 
Scriptural ideals. The world already 
recognizes this in considerable meas- 
ure, but not sufficiently. 

All should know, and do appreciate 
to some extent, the value of a good 
example, good training in the family. 
The child who continually hears 
coarse, rude expressions in the home 
will surely grow up not much better 
than those surroundings, if not worse. 
But while encouraging high ideals in 
the home—cleanliness, gentleness, 
kindness—we call special attention to 
the duty of parents toward their child- 
ren before birth. Few seem to realize 
that the general attitude of a mother’s 
mind birthmarks her child either for 
good or for ill. With this fact recog- 
nized, surely every couple would feel 
their responsibility as creators of a 
family. If they realized that coarse, 
brutal, selfish words, acts and thoughts 
would be impressed upon their unborn 
child, surely they would. strive to 
avoid these before their child’s birth 
as well as after it. If they realized 
that noble words, conduct, thoughts 
and ideals during the period of gesta- 
tion, would be imprinted upon their 
child, how greatly would they strive 
to have children that would be not only 
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beautiful in appearance, but noble in 
character. 

Horsemen recognize this principle; 
and when a racing mare is in foal, her 
intelligent owner, desiring to breed a 
fine colt, will give the mother every 
attention. Her condition will be hap- 
pifying and comfortable. She will be 
led to the race track, there to see 
other horses running, trotting, etc., 
that thus her colt may be birthmarked 
for speed. How much people will do 
for money, and how often they forget 
to do for their own families what they 
think to do for their horses! But the 
world is awakening. A New Dispen- 
sation is about to be ushered in, and 
its light has been streaming over the 
world during the past forty years, giv- 
ing us increasing knowledge and 
higher ideals of the good, the true, the 
noble, the beautiful. 

Our horticulturists have already 
caught the fever of the New Age, and 
are presenting to us fruits and flowers 
that are marvelous. Our newspapers 
are giving us beautiful photogravures. 
Art is becoming cheap. Every home 
should be well supplied, when the cost 
need be no more than the time to clip 
from the paper and to arrange taste- 
fully upon the wall. Ideal homes are 
everywhere being arranged, and even 
the poorest to-day have much in life 
to cheer and refresh. Let us lift our 
ideals, and make the most of life, 
however cramped our financial condi- 
tion. The will to do is what is needed, 
and where there is a will there is a 
way. 


Christian Ideals the Best. 


Before the Christian, our Lord sets 
the very highest ideals: “Be like unto 
your Father in Heaven”—not that 
Christians can be all that the Heav- 
enly Father’s character expresses, but 
that this is to be their ideal or aim in 
life. Only God can know when they 
are doing their best; and He assures 
them that He will judge them, not ac- 
cording to their success, but according 
to their endeavor to live up to their 
ideals, and the sacrifices they make in 
order closely to attain those ideals. 
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What we have said of the home and 
ideals of sinners—of those who have 
tot come into relationship with God 
through the Lord Jesus Christ—is still 
more true of real Christians, begotten 
of the Holy Spirit and adopted into 
the family of God. Ideal homes, ideal 
children, ideal relationships every way, 
are pre-eminently their privilege and 
duty; and they have much advantage 
over others in respect to this matter. 
Have they not received the begetting 
of the Spirit? Have they not become 
followers of the Lord Jesus Christ? 
Have they not been taught in the 
School of Christ? (Romans 8:9.) 
Have they not knowledge to under- 
stand that the Spirit of Christ mani- 
fests itself in meekness, gentleness, 
patience, long-suffering, brotherly 
kindness, love! Have they not learned 
that any other spirit than this—such as 
anger, malice, hatred, envy and strife, 
works of the flesh and the Devil—is 
contrary to the Spirit of Christ? Have 
they not resolved to put away all these 
and to put on the fruits of the Spirit 


of Christ? They have adopted these 
ideals and are working along this line. 

True, some of them by nature may 
be very deficient, very degraded; but 
because God is no respecter of per- 
sons, He accepts all who come to Him 


through Christ. Those naturally de- 
ficient, those naturally much fallen, 
may have the more difficulty approxi- 
mating their ideals, but they will 
surely be making progress; and those 
who have known them before will take 
note of them, that they have been with 
Jesus and learned of Him. God will 
perceive the thoughts and intents of 
their hearts; and they will have His 
blessing in proportion as they are 
striving to be God-like. 


Let Us Awake to the True Situation. 


The children of Christians should be 
pre-eminently beautiful, both in fea- 
ture and in character; for Christians 
have the highest ideals, and should, 
more than others, put these into prac- 
tice. Moreover, they have Divine as- 
sistance, through the Scriptures and 
through God’s providential direction in 
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their affairs, that they might know, 
appreciate and use the things freely 
given to them of God as His children. 

But alas! Many are Christians only 
in name, having never entered into a 
covenant with the Lord. They have 
neither part nor lot in the. things of 
God. Others, who have truly given 
up themselves to the Lord, have been 
sadly neglected as respects lessons in 
the School of Christ. The great re- 
ligious institutions of the world are 
not teaching the highest ideals, but in- 
stead are separating the people from 
those highest ideals by misrepresenta- 
tions of the Divine character and the 
Divine Plan. 

Let us awake to the true situation, 
awake to our privileges as children of 
God, awake to the true teaching of the 
Bible. These direct not only that our 
conduct toward men shall be in har- 
mony with the Golden Rule, but that 
we shall go beyond this and have a 
love which will delight in doing good 
unto all men, as we have opportunity, 
especially unto the Household of 
Faith. It will go further, and take 
hold upon the very thoughts and in- 
tents of the heart. The Christian is 
under direct obligation to the Lord 
to do His will; and that will, he is in- 
formed, takes notice not merely of his 
actions and words, but of his very 
thoughts as well.—Philippians 4:8. 

Happy the child who has such par- 
entage, and especially so if the par- 
ents have been guided by an apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the mother’s mind 
during the period of gestation will 
mark the child for life. Happy the 
child who has a mother thus fully com- 
mitted to God, intent upon doing His 
will and appreciative of His high 
ideals! Happy the child who has a 
father similarly devoted to God and 
noble ideals, who will help his wife 
at this, the most critical time of her 
experience as a mother, not only by 
providing for her comfort of body and 
rest of mind, but by assisting her to 
noble sentiments of justice, mercy, 
love, kindness, and, by drawing her 
attention to things beautiful, lovely, 
happifying! Oh, what a_ beautiful 


character might not such a child have! 
What a blessing to be born with such 
a heritage, and then to be consecrated 
to God and His service! 


“Forbidding to Marry.” 


St. Paul calls attention to the fact 
that some, getting out of harmony with 
the Divine arrangement, will forbid 
marriage. Such should remember that 
God originally said: “Be fruitful and 
multiply,” but we may well urge upon 
them the importance of seeing that the 
children they bring into the world 
come into it with as much blessing as 
possible—as free from the curse of 
sin as possible. 

Be it remembered, however, that St. 
Paul pointed out that the Church of 
Christ has a different mission in the 
world from others. Her mission is not 
the propagation of the human species, 
but co-operation with God in the work 
of the present time; namely, the devel- 
opment of the New Creation. The 
coming Age will be the time for Christ 
and the Church, as the Heavenly 
Bridegroom and the Heavenly Bride, 
to take over the world of mankind by 
resurrection, regeneration. Now, as 
the Apostle suggests, is the time in 
which the Church is to make her own 
calling and election sure to the Divine 
nature, that she may become “the 
Bride, the Lamb’s Wife.” It is her 
privilege, also, to carry the Message of 
this High Calling to those who now 
have ears to hear. Thus she becomes 
God’s mouthpiece, or ambassador, in 
finding, calling, instructing and help- 
ing all who accept the Divine invi- 
tation, and enter into covenant rela- 
tionship with God through Christ as 
New Creatures. 

It is in view of this important work 
that the Apostle suggests that those of 
the Church who can do so should con- 
sider it a privilege to forego marriage, 
that they may live celibate lives as 
Jesus did, and as St. Paul himself is 
supposed to have done—not that celi- 
bacy of itself need be considered a 
necessity for the perfecting of the 
Divine character, but that its practice 
will give increased opportunity for 
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serving the King of Kings. Many 
zealous Christians feel, as St. Paul felt, 
that the time is short and their oppor- 
tunities few for rendering service unto 
the Lord and His Cause. Hence if 
marriage would interfere in any meas- 
ure with this, their highest privilege, 
they would gladly forego a measure of 
earthly happiness and privilege, to be 
more efficient servants of the Lord. 

This same thought is expressed by 
Jesus, saying : “Some have made them- 
selves eunuchs for the Kingdom of 
Heaven’s sake.” (Matthew 19:12); 
that is, have denied themselves their 
privileges and rights as human beings, 
in order to render the better service to 
the Lord. But such a matter is a sac- 
rifice, a privilege, and not a command, 
not an obligation. Whoever chooses 
may sacrifice, and should not be criti- 
cised therefor. Whoever prefers not 
to sacrifice should not be criticised on 
that account. To his own master each 
servant stands or falls. 


Business Ideals. 


We must remember that the Bible 
has no communication whatever for 
those who are not Christians. The 
Christian business man may to some 
extent be copied by his neighbors. But 
his own responsibility is the matter in 
which he is interested most. A busi- 
ness man’s ideal is the Golden Rule. 
“Do unto others as you would that 
they should do unto you,” applies to 
his buying, his selling, to his dealing 
with his clerks and with his customers. 
It includes his advertising, and the 
ideals which he sets before his clerks. 

We believe that more and more the 
Golden Rule is coming to be appreci- 
ated by the public, and that those who 
follow it will more and more receive 
a blessing. We do not mean that it 
will make them richer than their neigh- 
bors, who may follow the other rule 
sometimes quoted: Do your neighbors 
as you believe he would do you; but 
do him first, before he can do you. But 
whether following the Golden Rule 
shall bring little success or much suc- 
cess, the business man who has given 
his heart to the Lord and become a son 
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of God must follow the Golden Rule. 
He can do no less, though he is privi- 
ledged to do as much more as he 
chooses in the way of benevolences. 
A business man’s ideals should have 
some bearing upon his manner of doing 
business, as well as the character of 
the stock he offers for sale. The 


Christian business man’s store should 
be known as a place where trash and 
injurious things would not be found. 


Social and Neighborly Ideals. 


The true Christian is to remember 
that nothing less than the Golden Rule 
may be followed by him under any 
circumstances. He must see to it that 
his children, his chickens, his dogs, 
etc., do not disturb his neighbors in 
their proper rights. The same Golden 
Rule requires of him that he shall do 
a neighbor’s part for any one in dis- 
tress, even as he would have a neigh- 


‘bor do for him if he were in trouble. 


“Do good and lend, hoping for noth- 
ing again,” is to be exemplified in the 
Christian, with the understanding that 
he is not to do lending that would im- 
pair his own credit, nor seriously inter- 
fere with his own obligations to his 
family. Moreover, proper lending 
would be merely in cases of necessity. 
He is not to be neighborly because he 
hopes the neighbor will return the 
compliment, but because from the 
Word of God he has received high 
ideals of a proper neighbor, and be- 
cause he wishes to live up to the Divine 
requirement, doing good as he has op- 
portunity, and especially unto the 
Household of Faith. 

The Christian may not have time to 
waste in some of the social amenities 
common to our day. He is a repre- 
sentative and ambassador of the King 
of kings and Lord of lords. His time, 
his influence, his talents, are not his 
own. They are to be used according 
to his judgment of the Lord’s will. He 
may not, therefore, seem to be as so- 
ciable as some might desire. He will 
have no time to kill in games or amuse- 
ments. He has come to a realization 
that “Life is real, life is earnest;” and 
that while there is so much sin and 
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sorrow in the world, he may not fritter 
away his precious moments in idleness 
or in that which is merely pleasurable, 
but not really profitable. This will not 
mean that he shall not take any time 
to look after the interests of his fam- 
ily in a social way and to keep in touch 
with his social obligations as a neigh- 
bor. It would make him dignified, and 
first of all, loyal to God. 

Our ideals are merely fantasies, 
floating clouds without rain, until we 
bring them to the point of determina- 
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tion—until we consecrate our lives to 
these ideals and resolve to live in har- 
mony with them. Here the Christian 
has much advantage every way, for 
he not only has his ideals from the 
Lord, but the promise of Divine over- 
sight, blessing, guidance and assist- 
ance in working out these ideals in his 
own heart and in his life. 


On post-card request I will loan my 
readers a book on “Practical Eugen- 
ics.” Address me, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





In the Realm 


“Literary California,” by Ella Sterling 
Mighels. 


When Mrs. Ella Sterling Mighels, 
then Ella Sterling Cummins, issued the 
“Story of the Files,” in 1893, under the 
auspices of the California Columbian 
Exposition Commission, the exigencies 
of space and time prevented Mrs. 
Mighels from giving as broad a survey 
of California letters as she wished. 
The scope of that work was, as the title 
indicates, limited to the files, meaning 
by that the history of the early Cali- 
' fornian magazines, as well as the daily 
press of the State. While to a more 
or less satisfactory extent, the litera- 
ture of the State was represented in the 
specimens and extracts collected and 
exhibited of the various Californian 
writers whose name and fame are in- 
dissolubly associated with the history 
of our State, nevertheless the limita- 
tions indicated prevented the represen- 
tation from being as broad or as thor- 
ough as could be desired. 

From that time, nearly 23 years ago, 
Mrs. Mighels has been working stead- 
ily upon her scrap books, notes and 
files. She has always had in mind 
the project of presenting a broad sur- 
vey of Literary California, but not 
until the opening of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition was this hope 
in any measure to be fulfilled. This 
work, pronounced by Mr. George Ham- 
lin Fitch as being perhaps the most im- 
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portant literary achievement of any 
Californian for Literary California, 
will be dedicated to the Native Sons 
and daughters of California, by per- 
mission accorded from those organiza- 
tions through Hon. John F. Davis and 
Mrs. Margaret G. Hill, their respective 
Grand Presidents. 

The title selected for the book is 
“Literary California;” portraits, to- 
gether with extracts in prose and poe- 
try of California writers. 

Present plans contemplate three edi- 
tions. The first issue, limited to 26 
copies, lettered from A to Z, to be 
known as the Patrons’ Edition. 74 
copies, from number 27 to 100, num- 
bered and signed, will be known as 
the Contributors’ Edition, no copies to 
be sold to other than those whose work 
appears in this compilation or to the 
relatives of those whose work appears 
in “Literary California.” Two thou- 
sand four hundred copies of the “Cali- 
fornia Edition” will be issued for pub- 
lic sale. 

Published by John J. Newbegin, San 
Francisco, California. 


“The Near East from Within.” 


“The Near East” is just now attract- 
ing the attention of the world. The 
Balkans, Roumania, Turkey, Italy and 
their relations to Austria, Germany and 
Russia, form a large part of the Euro- 
pean war situation, and must be con- 
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Leghorn Breeders! } 


Send in your subscription to The 
Leghorn Journal and keep posted on 
the progress of the Leghorn industry; 
as it is devoted exclusively to the dif- 
ferent Leghorn fowls. Subscription 
price 50c. per year. Special offer— 
Send us 10c. and the names of five 
of your neighbors interested in Leg- 
horns and we will send you The 
Leghorn Journal for three months. 


THE LEGHORN JOURNAL 
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4 American Open Air Z 
School Journal 


Devoted to the purpose of Vitalizing school children 
by means of fresh air class-rooms and Open Air 
Schools. Official organ of the American Open Air 
School Association, a national society for the ex- 
tension of fresh air schools. Beautifully printed and 
profusely illustrated; contains reports of practical 
work in all parts of the United States and Canada. 
Interests thoughtful parents, Health Officials, Edu- 
cators, School Medical Inspectors. whole com- 
munities. Not a Juvenile publication, but a Big 
Man’s Journal. Issued monthly at $1.00 per year; 
each number worth ten times its cost. 1140 Real 
Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
e Subscribe for it today. 
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sidered as vital elements entering into 
the mighty problem. What influences 
have been moving them, under the sur- 
face of things, what personalities have 
dominated them, by what intrigues 
they have been effected, cannot fail 
to be of profound interest; and a book 
revealing these, written out of large 
familiarity, will certainly command 
respect and popularity. The contents 
of this new and timely volume con- 
sist, we are told, “of the diplomatic 
reminiscences of a former political 
agent,” who is said to have been in 
Constantinople during three separate 
crises, and who claims to give in “The 
Near East from Within,” the under- 
current facts about Turkish conditions, 
and about the men responsible for 
these; about Russian and German er- 
tanglements; the failures of Balkan 
and other subordinate nationalities to 
achieve their purposes, etc. His 
anonymous recitals begin with Abdul 
Hamid, in 1888. Thirteen photogra- 
vure illustrations present as many fig- 
ures notable among conspicuous char- 
acters in “The Near East.” 

Published by Funk & Wagnals, New 
York. 


“A History of Persia,” by Lt.-Colonel 
Sykes. 


According to the author, just a cen- 
tury has elapsed since the publication 
of Sir John Malcolm’s “History of 
Persia.” In this long period the mys- 
tery of the cuneiform inscriptions has 
been solved, Susa has yielded up its 
secrets, and in many other directions 
a notable advance has been effected. 
Each important discovery has been 
embodied in some work of special 
value, but no book has been written 
dealing with Persia as a whole and em- 
bodying the rich fruits of this modern 
research. 

“After much hesitation I have at- 
temped to fill what is undoubtedly a 
serious gap; for Persia has exercised 
considerable influence, extending over 
many centuries, on Greece, on the Ro- 
man Empire, and consequently on 
Europe. My primary aim has been to 
furnish fellow officials serving in Per- 


sia and adjoining countries, and stu- 
dents, with a work which is, as far as 
possible, self-contained and complete. 
With this object I have focused what 
is known of the ancient empires in 
their relations with Elam, Media, and 
Persia; and I have dealt somewhat 
more fully than would otherwise have 
been necessary with such subjects as 
the rise of Macedonia. Having en- 
joyed the great advantage of twenty- 
one years’ residence and travel in Per- 
sia, I am able to present certain facts 
more vividly than would have been 
possible, without the special knowl- 
edge thus gained. I also claim to have 
acquired to some extent the Persian 
point of view. 

Price, $15; by post extra. Published 
by The Macmillan Co., New York. 
“Bred in the Desert,” by Marcus 
Horton. 


This story ought to satisfy all lovers 
of animals and especially those who 
love a good horse. Seldom is a story 
of this kind so free from merely.su- 
perinduced sentiment, so genuine in its 
feeling, so evidently inspired not 
merely by real affection, but by real 
and intimate knowledge. Mr. Horton 
writes with a keenness of observation 
and a gift of sympathetic interpreta- 
tion that is possible to few. He gives 
us pictures of the colt, in his kittenish 
pranks, his affections, and his dejec- 
tions, that are as lifelike as they are 
freshly attractive. He reveals his mo- 
tives, too—his fears, his curiosities, 
his resentments, in a manner that com- 
pletely wins one’s interest. And at the 
same time that he keeps the horse, 
with wonderful naturalness, almost al- 
ways in the foreground, he tells a story 
of human beings that is well worth 
reading in itself. 

Pat was born in the Southwestern 
desert, the property of a quite worth- 
less Mexican. He soon revealed the 
fact that he was an “aristocrat;” in- 
deed, so handsome was he that his 
master expected to realize what was 
to him a small fortune from his sale. 
But on the way to market Pat man- 
aged to lose himself at a crowded 
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crossing. But it was a lucky thing for 
him, on the whole, for now Pat was 
adopted into a rich family, and his 
new mistress, Helen. Richards, loved 
him very dearly. How Pat grew and 
found himself, how he learned his 
world and inspired respect both in the 
other horses and in the stableman, are 
told with sympathy and humor. 

Published by Harper & Brothers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


“L. P. M., or The End of the Great 
War.” By J. Stewart Barney. Il- 
lustrated with frontispiece in color, 
by Clarence Underwood. 

J. F. Edestone, an American million- 
aire scientist, who has decided that 
war must cease, succeeds in perfecting 
a startling invention, which, properly 
used, places the controller of its power 
in a supreme position. 

Armed with credentials from the 
United States—acquired after an in- 
teresting and amusing interview with 
the Secretary of State—he sails for 
Europe to gain a hearing from each of 
the belligerent powers. 

England receives him at first skep- 
tically and then in amazement; finally 
agreeing to accept him as a Minister 
Extraordinary to arrange terms of 


peace; France also accepts him ‘in this 
role; but in Germany he meets with 
serious complications, culminating in 
a word-war with the Kaiser, followed, 
as becomes necessary, by a thrilling 
escape and a demonstration of the 
great power at his command. 

“hé ‘author has given us a story 
which really lives and moves. His 
characters are convincing, many of 
them being evidently drawn from real 
life, and his situations are most plaus- 
ible. The exposition of the workings 
of the German Secret Service in Eng- 
land is especially interesting and pro- 
vides the “peace at any price” Ameri- 
can with food for thought. 

Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 


“The Auction Mart,” by Sydney 
Tremayne. The story of a girl of tem- 
perament, “modern-looking—the per- 
sonification of twentieth-century fem- 
ininity,” who, dissatisfied with her 
home environment, sets out to earn her 
living and becomes a famous dancer. 
The end of the story proves that the 
ties of home and love were stronger 
than she had supposed. 

Published by John Lane & Co., The 
Bodley Head, New York. 


Great Success of the Swiss-ltalian 
Colony in Making Fine Champagne 


California vineyardists the wine 

making of this. State is only 40 

years old. Its practical success be- 
gan when Arpad Haraszthy was com- 
missioned by the Legislature at Sac- 
ramento to visit Europe and select the 
best vine cuttings to graft on the home 
stock. Thereby Haraszthy introduced 
the Zinfandel grape wine that proved 
so successful in pioneering the way 
for a better variety and grade. The 
next conspicuous lift given the indus- 
try came six years later, when An- 


| THE judgment of successful 


drea Sbarboro organized the Italian- 
Swiss Agricultural Colony, and estab- 
lished the immense vineyard and cel- 
lars at Asti, Sonoma County. The 
success of the venture was so remark- 
able that other vineyards were estab- 
lished by the company in sections of 
the State where the soil and sun ex- 
posure were best adapted for certain 
varieties of rich wine grapes. 

This royal success in wine making 
was crowned recently in the greatest 
of all wine contests held in the world, 
the competitive exhibits of wines at 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loan Society 
(The German Bank) 

For the half year ending June 30, 1915, a dividend 
has been declared at the rate of four (4) per cent 
per annum on all deposits, payable on and after 
Thursday, July 1, 1915. Dividends not called for are 
added to the deposit account and earn dividends 
from July 1, 1915. 
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GEORGE TOURNY, Manager. 
Office—525 California St., San Francisco. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The Hibernia Savings and Loan Society. 
For the half year ending June 30, 1915, a dividend 
has been declared at the rate of four (4) per cent 
per annum on all deposits, payable on and after 
Thursday, July 1, 1915. Dividends not drawn will be 
added to depositors’ accounts, become a part there- 
of, and will earn dividends from July 1, 1915. De- 
posits made on or before July 12, 1915, will draw in- 
terest from July 1, 1915. 
R: M. TOBIN, Secretary. 
Office—Corner Market, McAllister and Jones Sts. 
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** Leaders of Quality’’ 
































Paul Gerson 


DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of California 


The Largest Training School 
of Acting in America 
The Only Dramatic School on the Pacific Coast 


TENTH YEAR 
Elocution, Oratory, 
Dramatic Art 


Advantages: 

Professional Experience While Study- 
ing. Positions Secured for Graduates. 
Six Months Graduating Course. Stu- 
dents Can Enter Any Time. 

Arrangements can be made with Mr. Gerson 

for Amateur and Professional Coaching 

Paul Gerson Dramatic School Bldg. 


McALLISTER and HYDE STREET 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Write for Catalogue. 











Souraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves 


dainty little booklet of exquisitely perfumed 
powdered leaves to carry in the purse. A handy 
article for all occasions to quickly improve the 
Sent for 10 cents in stamps or coin. 

- T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones St., New York. 





and inventive 
should write 
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“How t Your Patent 
FREE. Randolph & Co., 
» Washington, D. c. 


ability 


MEN OF IDEAS 


tions,”” Patent Buyers and 
and Your Money.” Advice 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 
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the Panama-Pacific Exposition. The 
Superior Jury of Awards conferred on 
the Italian-Swiss Colony five “Grand 
Prix,” seven Medals of Honor, and 
thirteen Gold Medals for their unusu- 
ally fine California wines. These 
twenty-five awards mark the extraor- 
dinary high position attained by the 
Italian-Swiss Colony in the production 
of superior varieties of wines, the best 
in the State, and that implies America. 

Golden State Extra Dry Champagne 
was declared the finest champagne 
produced in California. It was the 
only white wine awarded a “Grand 
Prix.” This award makes the fourth 
“Grand Prix” obtained for Golden 
State in the past five years. The prior 
awards were granted at the Interna- 
tional Exposition at Turin, Italy, 1911; 
Ghent, Belgium, 1913; and Genoa, 
Italy, 1915. 

The complete list of prizes received 
by the Italian-Swiss Colony at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition in the re- 
cent international contest were as fol- 
lows: 

“Grand Prix,” Golden State, Extra 
Dry Champagne; Tipo Red; Asti 
Rouge (Sparkling Burgundy); Cha- 
teau d’Asti; Chablis. 

“Medals of Honor”: Tipo White; 
Burgundy; Muscat; Madeira; Ver- 
mouth; Grapinac, Grape Brandy Bot- 
tled in Bond; Grape Brandy (Cognac.) 

“Gold Medals”: Claret; Zinfandel; 
Cabernet; Gutedel; Sauternes; Pinot 
Blanc; Chateau d’Asti Blanc; Port; 
Sherry; Angelica; Marsala; Grape 
Brandy (Muscat) and Grappa Brandy. 

Untiring patience, perseverence, in- 
domitable energy, a keen sense of the 
fundamental values of vine and wine 
values and the expenditure of enor- 
mous sums of money in the develop- 
ing of their original idea are the base 
which sustains these twenty-five 
awards of high merit. In the experi- 
ence and successful development of 
the Italiam-Swiss Colony lies the com- 
plete story of the high accomplish- 
ment of fine wine making in Califor- 
nia. Most of the credit is due to two 
men, Andrea Sbarboro, the man with 
the idea, and the late P. C. Rossi. 


Prior to 1875 the wine industry had 
been struggling along in a haphazard 
way in desperate endeavors to develop 
the old time Mission grape so that it 
would produce a superior quality of 
wine. The Mission grape was indige- 
nous, and the Franciscan Fathers 
brought cuttings from Spain for graft- 
ing purposes in order to improve the 
juice. In the ’40’s these grapes were 
furnishing a strong and heavy wine 
that quickly developed intoxication. 
Later shipments of these heavy wines 
found their way East and gave Cali- 
fornia such a black eye in the wine in- 
dustry that the trade languished for 
fifty years, and it was only through 
the most strenuous efforts and the de- 
velopment of far superior grades of 
wine that this battered reputation was 
gradually dislodged. In 1875 came 
the first united attempt to elevate wine 
making into a State industry. That 
year the Legislature at Sacramento 
commissioned Arpad Haraszthy to go 
to Europe and bring back the best se- 
lection of grape cuttings to be had. A 
few years later Andrea Sbarboro, on 
organizing the Italian-Swiss Colony, 
sent an expert agent to bring back the 
choicest cuttings adaptable to the Cali- 
fornia stock and climate. 

Twenty years ago the Italian-Swiss 
Colony began experimenting with mak- 
ing champagne. P. C. Rossi, a. pro- 
found student of wine making, was 
commissioned to go abroad to discover 
the inside secrets of making the best 
brands of champagne. After a series 
of sore trials and disappointments he 
succeeded, and brought back with him 
an expert champagne maker of wide 
experience and well versed in all the 
requisites of making the true cham- 
pagne. Carte blanche was given him 
in expense; his orders were to get re- 
sults. A big plant was erected at Asti, 
and in three years’ time the first sam- 
ples of Golden Seal Champagne, the 
same champagne that has since taken 
four prizes at four great expositions, 
was put on the market, and has been 
rising in the estimation of the best 
connoisseurs of champagne ever 
since. 
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YOUR NEED OF ME 


Just this I know: 

Your need of me! And that is what has held 
My spirit bound and chained and witchly-spelled: 
Your need of me! 


Ah, you who have thought that beauty, sovereign-sure, 
Or eager youth the summoning allure 

That to your shrine my footsteps captive-led, 

Not knowing, dreaming that it was instead 

Your need of me! 


And when your youth’s effulgent day has past, 
And age’s dingy dawn enskied at last, 
When years have ravished beauty’s rose and snow, 
You'll sway me yet; Time’s touchstone then shall show 
The ageless essence of that sorcery: 
Your need of me! 
DoroTHY DEJAGERs. 
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